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How  Language  Affects  Behavior 

A  New  Guidance  Method 

By  N.  HARRY  CAMP,  Jb. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  Buchmll  University, 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 


UIDANCE  began  with  the  first 

J  teaching  by  man.  It  is,  and  al¬ 
ways  will  be,  a  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  processes  of  human  beings. 
Whenever  an  individual  has  needed 
and  received  help  in  understanding 
himself  and  in  solving  his  problems, 
guidance  has  been  functioning.  It  was 
not  until  the  twentieth  century,  how¬ 
ever,  that  educators  became  aware  of 
its  fundamental  importance  and  possi¬ 
bilities  for  u^.  Thus  today  guidance 
is  considered  an  integral  part  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  therefore  is  inherent  in  all 
phases  of  the  school  program. 

The  need  for  guidance  is  increasing. 
The  many  varied  and  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  problems  which  confront 
youth  are' due  to  the  great  number  of 
economic  and  social  changes  that  have 
come  about  during  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  These  in  turn  have  created  ])rol)- 
lems  at  “all”'  levels  of  education.  Be¬ 
cause  of  such  far-reaching  changes  and 
the  bewildering  problems  growing  out 
of  them,  youth  needs  more  than  ever 
before  competent  assistance  in:  (1) 
solving  these  problems,  and  (2)  gain¬ 


ing  ultimate  proficiency  in  adequate, 
self-directed  adjustment  to  our  com¬ 
plex  and  ever  changing  civilization. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  great  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  developing 
more  useful  and  ever-widening  guid¬ 
ance  programs.  Methods  range  from 
those  that  may  be  harmful,  or  at  best 
are  of  questionable  value,  to  those 
which  are  satisfactory  and  beneficial. 
Some  of  the  most  commonly  used  are : 

1.  The  Ordering  and  Forbidding 
Method 

2.  The  Clinical-Scientific  Method 

(41) 

3.  The  Dialectic-Socratic  or  Dis- 
''  cussion  Method 

4.  The  Psychiatric  or  Psychosoma¬ 
tic  Method  (13,  16,  17) 

5.  The  Non-directive,  Self-analy¬ 
sis  Treatment  Interview  Meth¬ 
od.  (32) 

This  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  nor  are 
these  the  only  methods  used  in  any  one 
counseling  situation.  The  great  vari¬ 
ety  is  due  to:  (1)  the  extension  of  re¬ 
search  in  this  field,  and  (2)  the  many 


1  Quotation  marks  are  used  to  indicate  words  which  are  commonly  misused ;  have 
a  multiplicity  of  meaning;  or  the  deflnitipn  of  which  is  not  agreed  upon  by  everyone. 
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causes  and  ramification  of  student 
problems.  These  methods  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  significant  gains  which  have 
been  made  in  the  efficiency  with  which 
teachers  and  guidance  personnel  can 
deal  with  individual  difficulties  and 
maladjustments.  There  remain,  how¬ 
ever,  many  baffling  problems,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  which  are  due  to  the  faulty  use 
of  or  attitude  toward  language.  This 
in  turn  results  in  false-to-fact^  think¬ 
ing  and  overt  behavior.  Frequently 
the  language  a  student  uses  fails  to 
Mirror  the  economic  and  social  changes 
mentioned  above.  Furthermore,  the 
structure  of  his  language  does  not  cor¬ 
rectly  represent  the  facts  about  his 
world  of  reality  and  about  himself. 

Language  and  Behavior 

So  important  is  language  that  since 
the  beginning  of  time  men  have  sacri¬ 
ficed  even  their  lives  in  response  to 
certain  verbalizations.  The  vast  prop¬ 
aganda  output  of  World  War  II  is 
convincing  proof  of  the  power  of 
words.  A  ‘‘War  of  Words”  is  still 
going  on  between  representatives  of 
the  Democratic  and  Totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  world.  Language  is 
especially  important  in  our  schools, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
forms  of  student  behavior.  The  effect 
it  has  upon  thinking  and  overt  be¬ 
havior  is  often  ignored  altogether  by 
teachers,  guidance  personnel,  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  It  is  of  prime  imjmrt- 
ance  to  the  student  because:  (1)  it  is 
his  chief  means  of  interaction  with, 
and  understanding  of,  his  external 
world  of  reality,  and  (2)  it  is  his  chief 
means  of  expressing  this  interaction, 
and  communicating  it  to  others.  (1,  3, 
7,  15,  19) 

Many  students  strive  ineffectively  to 


avoid  incorrect  thinking.  Others  think 
very  little  because  of  emotional  blocks 
or  physical  disabilities  such  as  head  in¬ 
juries  or  faulty  muscular  coordination. 
Others  develop  “physical”  illnesses 
due  to  the  verbal  climate  in  which 
they  live.  The  case  of  an  adolescent 
Peurto  Rican  girl,  who  was  a  regular 
cardiac  patient  at  a  hospital,  illus¬ 
trates  how  important  language  en¬ 
vironment  is.  Examinations  by  spe¬ 
cialists  showed  that  she  had  no  organic 
heart  disease.  Investigation  of  the 
home  environment  revealed  that  she 
had  to  live  in  a  verbal  atmosphere 
which  was  intolerable  to  her.  The 
language  spoken  by  her  parents  and 
her  older  brothers  and  sisters  was 
“horrible.”  In  order  to  escape  from 
such  a  distasteful  environment,  the 
girl  feigned  heart  illness.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  in  the  healthful  language  en¬ 
vironment  for  a  few  weeks,  she  would 
improve  sufficiently  enough  to  return 
to  her  family.  Later  she  would  come 
back  again  to  the  hospital  with  the 
same  symptoms. 

Students  are  constantly  faced  with 
making  a  suitable  adjustment  when 
new  conditions  arise.  Often  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  to  break  through  the  many 
confusing  habits  of  thinking  which 
confront  them  every  day.  In  such  sit¬ 
uations  they  may:  (1)  adjust  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  facts  they  know  about  them¬ 
selves  and  their  external  world  of 
reality,  (2)  react  according  to  long 
established  verbal  associations,  or  (3) 
substitute  undesirable  forms  of  be¬ 
havior.  The  two  latter  reactions  may 
result  in  certain  types  of  maladjustive 
behavior.  The  structure  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  meanings  society  im¬ 
poses  also  may  distort  what  students 


2  The  use  of  word  symbols  which  do  not  accurately  represent  the  facts  of  the 
world  of  reality. 
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mean  to  say.  As  a  result,  they  may 
mislead  themselves  and  others.  This 
distortion  of  meaning,  due  to  language 
that  is  inadequate,  may  create  anxie¬ 
ties,  fears,  rigidity  of  opinion,  arro¬ 
gance,  and  other  kinds  of  reactions 
which  result  in  maladjustments,  and 
hence  in  more  or  less  inadequate  daily 
living.  Many  psychologists,  psychia¬ 
trists,  general  semanticists,  educators, 
and  others  recognize  that  the  type  of 
language  activity  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  employed  not  only  differ¬ 
entiates  man  from  other  animals,  but 
also  distinguishes  the  well-adjusted  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  maladjusted.  (5,  6, 
15,  18,  21,  24) 

What  is  the  “Science  ok 
General  Semantics? 

In  the  past,  many  learned  treatises 
have  been  written  about  language. 
These  have  been  primarily  concerned 
with  the  literal  meaning  of  words  and 
their  symbolic  use.  The  part  that  lan¬ 
guage  plays  in  the  development  of  hu¬ 
man  thinking  and  behavior  was  almost 
completely  ignored.  In  1933,  Alfred 
Korzybski  gave  a  broader  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  term  semantics.  (21)  He 
studied  and  analyzed  the  importance 
of  the  relationship  between  language 
and  human  behavior.  lie  developed 
General  Semantics  which  he  terms  a 
“Science  of  Man.”  This  discipline 
applies  the  scientific  method  to  man’s 
evaluative  and  behavior  patterns,  and 
deals  with  all  of  his  experiences  and 
the  ways  in  which  he  interprets  their 
relative  meaning.  It  is  a  systematic 
method,  based  on  principles  and  tech¬ 
niques  which  endeavor  to  increase 
knowledge  of  and  correct  attitudes  in 


regard  to  language  and  its  effect  on 
adequate  “personality”  development. 

Contributions  of  General 
Semantics  to  Guidance 

In  General  Semantics,  the  scientific 
method  is  the  main  technique  by  which 
all  individuals  (teachers  and  guidance 
personnel  as  well  as  students)  adjust 
their  lives  and  make  responses  to 
stimuli  in  their  environments.®  There 
are  three  areas  of  scientific  knowledge 
upon  which  the  underlying  assump¬ 
tions  of  this  “science”  are  based:  (1) 
what  individuals  know  about  their  ex¬ 
ternal  world  of  reality,  (2)  what  they 
know  about  themselves,  and  (3)  what 
they  know  about  their  language. 

What  the  Student  Must  Know  about 
his  World  of  Reality.  Empirical  data 
substantiates  the  basic  theory  that 
there  is  “structure”  everywhere  in  the 
universe  from  the  atom  to  the  human 
brain.  As  a  result,  “all”  knowledge 
rests  upon  structural  facts  and  result¬ 
ing  assumptions.  This  stnicture  is 
known  in  principle,  but  scientists  are 
continually  discovering  new  pheno¬ 
mena  which  add  to  the  existing  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  it.  The  facts  known 
are:  (1)  this  structure  is  based  upon 
order  and  relationship,  (2)  the  world 
of  reality  is  matter  in  action  in  space- 
time,  (3)  the  universe  is  made  up  of 
“events.”*  These  are  the  basis  for  the 
objects  and  happenings  known  as 
tables,  pencils,  automobiles,  plants, 
horses,  and  man,  evaporation,  day  and 
night,  the  coming  of  the  seasons  or 
electricity.  The  student  comes  to 
know  about  these  “events”  by  means 
of:  (1)  microscopes,  telescopes,  seis¬ 
mographs,  and  other  mechanical  de¬ 
vices,  and  (2)  direct  sensory  experi- 
there  are  many  environments  such  as  physi- 


3  The  plural  is  used  to  indicate  that 
cal,  social,  emotional,  or  language. 

4  An  “event”  is  a  “mad  dance  of  electrons,  which  is  different  every  instant  .  .  . 
acted  upon  by,  and  reacting  upon,  the  rest  of  the  universe  .  .  .”  (21,  p.  387). 
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ence.  These  experiences  reveal  that: 
(1)  there  are  an  endless  number  of 
“events,”  (2)  each  has  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  characteristics,  (3)  no  two 
“events”  are  identical  in  “all”  re¬ 
spects,  (4)  they  possess  likenesses  as 
well  as  differences,  and  (5)  each 
“event”  is  in  a  state  of  constant 
change.  (3,  21) 

What  the  Student  Must  Know  about 
Himself.  The  structural  principles 
evident  in  the  external  world  apply  to 
man  also.  A  student’s  body,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  structure:  there  are  many 
parts,  each  having  a  particular  func¬ 
tion.  Until  fairly  recently  it  was 
thought  that  each  part  functioned  in¬ 
dependently.  It  is  now  known  how¬ 
ever,  that  psychological  phenomena,  as 
for  example;  thinking,  wishing,  or 
daydreaming  are  as  much  functions  of 
the  organism  as  are  the  physical  phe- 
iiemena  of  breathing,  running,  or  di¬ 
gesting.  Structure  and  function  are 
inseparable;  the  body  does  not 
exist  apart  from  the  intellect  and 
the  emotions.  A  student  functions 
as  an  organism-as-a-whole-in-environ- 
nients.  (21,  p.  103)  The  psychosoma¬ 
tic  (mind-body)  techniques  now  being 
used  by  physicians,  psychologists,  psy¬ 
chiatrists.  and  many  others  indicate 
the  increasing  awareness  of  this  con¬ 
cept.  (13,  21) 

Fach  student  is  unique,  having  de¬ 
veloped  distinct  patterns  of  behavior 
reacation.  He  differs  from  other  in¬ 
dividuals  in  characteristics,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  receptiveneas  of  sense 
organs  or  the  functioning  of  the  nerv¬ 
ous  mechanisms.  These  differences  are 
easily  distinguishable  in  physical 
activities  such  as  manner  of  walking, 
ways  of  eating,  or  sleeping;  in  intel¬ 


lectual  activities,  and  in  moral  be¬ 
havior.  In  addition  to  being  a  unique 
individual,  the  student  is  constantly 
changing,  and  probably  does  not  re¬ 
act  to  any  one  stimulus  the  same  way 
twice.  (7,  21)  As  there  is  a  functional 
relationship  between  heredity  and  en¬ 
vironment,  the  student’s  behavior  re¬ 
actions  are  a  product  of  both.  The 
relationship,  however,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  one-way.  His  inherited 
capacities  are  affected  by  his  environ¬ 
ments  and  the  changes  that  occur  in 
him.  These  in  turn  have  an  effect 
upon  his  environments.  Ilis  behavior 
includes:  his  assumptions,  beliefs, 
values,  attitudes,  standards,  and  ideas; 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  his  home  (in¬ 
cluding  attitudes  of  the  family  toward 
race,  religion,  sex,  and  money;  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  talk  and  table  manners;  the  de¬ 
gree  of  domination  of  parents  and 
siblings)  ;  his  school  and  work  environ¬ 
ments,  his  neighborhood  and  state  en¬ 
vironments,  et  cetera.®  (21) 

Man,  because  he  is  a  time-binding 
animal,  has  been  able  to  produce  and 
record  symbols,  thus  accumulating 
them  from  one  generation  to  another. 
(21,  p.  39)  Neurologists  attribute 
this  capacity  to  man’s  highly  developed 
nervous  system  which  is  “physically 
complete”  at  birth,  but  does  not  reach 
its  fullest  development  until  about  the 
age  of  eighteen.  During  adolescence 
it  becomes  fully  adapted  to  the  adult 
symbols  of  its  environments  due  to  the 
maturation  of  the  higher  brain 
mechanisms.  (19,  p.  362)  It  has  a 
definite  structure,  being  a  complicated 
network  of  nerve  fibers,  association 
])aths,  and  other  mechanisms,  all  con¬ 
centrated  along  a  ganglion  of  nerve 
fibers,  the  spinal  cord.  The  brain  is 


5  Et  cetera  is  used  to  indicate  that  descriptions  are  incomplete;  there  is  constant 
change;  and  “all”  cannot  be  said  about  anything. 
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the  central  control  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  spinal  cord.  (8,  9,  10,  11)  It 
consists  of  two  general  areas :  ( 1 )  the 
thalamic,  and  (2)  the  cortical.  (10,  p. 
361)  In  the  thalamic  area  the  indi¬ 
vidual  first  becomes  aware  of  an  im¬ 
pulse.  Here  sense  stimuli  are  syn¬ 
thesized,  and  thoughts  and  memories 
get  their  first  affective®  tone  feelings. 
In  this  area,  also,  the  individual  be¬ 
comes  aware  of  the  characteristics  of 
objects,  recognizing  similarities  and 
differences. 

The  cortical  area  is  more  highly  de¬ 
veloped  and  more  important  in  the 
process  of  language  development.  This 
is  due  to  its  vast  number  of  complex 
and  minutely  differentiated  association 
paths.  The  function  of  these  is  to: 
(1)  coordinate  sensory  experiences 
and  motor  reactions,  (2)  help  deter¬ 
mine  symbolically  how  objects  look, 
sound,  taste,  smell,  or  feel,  (3)  help 
determine  how  the  student  behaves  and 
speaks,  (4)  enable  him  to  evaluate 
past  experiences,  and  to  take  these  in¬ 
to  consideration  when  a  problem  arises, 
and  (5)  enable  him  to  generalize  and 
summarize  in  regard  to  the  character¬ 
istics  of  objects.  (8,  10,  11) 

The  nervous  system  functions  in  a 
circuit  through  a  series  of  levels.  A 
stimulus  caused  by  sensual  contact 
with  an  object  travels  up  the  spinal 
cord  to  the  thalamus;  on  to  the  cortex; 
and  then  back  through  these  levels  to 
the  sense  organs  where  reaction  takes 
place.  The  circuit  is  considered 
“normal”  functioning  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  results  in  proper  adjust¬ 
ment.  This  “normal”  route  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  a  long  circxiit  reaction  or 
a  delayed  reaction.  (21,  p.  422)  If 
this  path  is  not  followed,  a  short  cir¬ 
cuit  results,  and  the  impulse  travels 
6  Emotional. 


only  as  far  as  the  thalamic  area.  (10, 
p.  130)  Such  a  reaction,  however, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  auto¬ 
matic  reflexes  such  as  habits,  which 
normally  travel  only  to  the  thalamic 
areas,  and  involve  little  thinking.  In¬ 
vestigations  show  that  serious  malad¬ 
justment  may  result  when  an  impulse 
which  requires  thinking  does  not  travel 
the  long  circuit  route.  (5,  6,  10,  11, 
19,  21) 

What  the  Student  Must  Know  about 
his  L-anguage.  Language  also  has  a 
.definite  structure.  (21,  p.  vx)  Man’s 
development  of  his  power  to  think  and 
communicate  with  others  has  resulted 
primarily  from  his  ability  to  devise 
and  systematize  word  and  number  sym¬ 
bols  to  represent  the  characteristics  of 
objects.  Symbols  survive  the  death  of 
the  individual  nervous  system  that 
originated  them.  They  are  clues  to 
aid  recall.  Most  of  them,  due  to  con¬ 
stant  change,  are  unlike  the  living 
reality  they  represent.  (1,  21)  Such 
symbols  are  merely  labels,  and  acquire 
meanings  as  a  result  of  the  inter¬ 
actions  of  the  nervous  system  with  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  environments.  (21,  p. 
387)  Specific  meanings  depend  upon 
the  individual  who  uses  the  symbols, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
object  is  experienced.  (1,  15,  18,  21) 
Systems  of  symbols  have  been  created 
for  the  dance,  ceremonials,  rituals,  the 
plastic  arts,  and  music.  Recently 
Einstein  has  developed  a  new  set  for 
his  Gravity  formula.  Most  thinking 
and  overt  behavior  actually  is  con¬ 
trolled  hy  symbols.  The  individual 
reacts  to  them  according  to  the  sym¬ 
bol  systems  which  prevail  in  his  en¬ 
vironments.  For  example,  a  student’s 
behavior  may  be  influenced  by  seeing 
the  Flag  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
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Croes,  but  most  of  all  by  the  words  of 
other  individuals  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact.  He  rehearses  mentally 
most  complex  motor  acts  before  he  per¬ 
forms  them.  For  instance,  the  actions 
involved  in  a  kick-off  on  the  football 
field  or  the  cutting  of  a  dreas  in  the 
school  sewing  room  are  first  conceived 
as  mental  pictures.  Postures  and  ges¬ 
tures  are  overt  behavior  reactions 
which  function  as  symbols.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  most  of  a  student’s  judg¬ 
ments  of  other  individuals’  “personali¬ 
ties”  are  formed  from  these. 

Whenever  words  (labels)  are  used, 
meaning  is  automatically  involved. 
They  become  meaningful  through  ex¬ 
perience.  This  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  process  of  abstraction.  (21, 
p.  165)  Before  a  child  can  compre¬ 
hend  or  use  language  adequately  he 
must  familiarize  himself  with  the  ob¬ 
jects  about  him..  Through  sense  per¬ 
ceptions  he  comes  to  know  about  a.a 
apple,  a  cow,  and  other  objects.  Simi¬ 
larities  and  differences  between  them 
are  first  experienced  on  this  mn-verhal 
level.  (21,  p.  399)  Experience  must 
precede  word  descriptions  of  objects. 
For  instance,  in  observing  a  duck,  a 
child  may  “feel”  that  it  has  feathers, 
and  “see”  that  it  swims,  and  “hear” 
that  it  (jiiacks,  yet  he  docs  not  experi¬ 
ence  “all”  of  the  characteristics  which 
it  possesses.  After  having  sensorv'  ex¬ 
periences  with  a  duck  the  child 
describes  its  likeness  and  differences 
by  attaching  the  word  label,  du-ck. 
This  becomes  its  name.  (21,  p.  387) 
Using  the  object  tree  as  another  exam¬ 
ple,  some  trees  are  tall  and  have 
needles  while  others  are  squatty  and 
have  large  flat  leaves,  yet  the  same 
word  may  represent  both.  Thus  he 
discovers  that  objects  having  tree-like 
trunks,  limbs,  leaves,  fruit,  or  nuts. 


and  which  can  be  climbed  or  sat  under 
for  shade,  are  called  trees.  The  child 
learns  that  the  one  word  tree  repre¬ 
sents  a  class  of  objects  having  these 
characteristics.  Then  he  may  find  that 
the  objects  placed  in  Daddy’s  shoes 
are  called  trees,  also.  In  this  case  he 
must  learn  that  the  same  word  may 
represent  not  only  the  same  class  of 
objects  but  other  classes  as  well.  (21) 
Abstracting  further,  the  child  learns 
that  he  may  use  words  to  make  state¬ 
ments  concerning  statements,  and  thus 
arrive  at  an  entirely  new  meaning  for 
a  word.  He  can  go  on  with  this  pro¬ 
cess  endlessly.  (21,  p.  392)  In  so 
doing,  he  leaves  out  more  and  more  of 
the  charcterietics  of  the  original  ob¬ 
ject.  Thus  one  observed  as  spherical 
and  hard,  having  a  cork  center,  en¬ 
twined  with  string,  covered  with  horse- 
hide  and  labeled,  hasehall,  comes  to  be 
known  as  “a  piece  of  athletic  equip¬ 
ment,”  a  “spheroid,”  et  cetera.  In  this 
process  the  child  projects  into  the  word 
his  own  judgments,  feelings,  and  de¬ 
sires.  (21) 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  processes 
of  arriving  at  meaning  and  of  express¬ 
ing  experiences  in  terms  of  language 
may  be  summarized  as  follows; 

1.  The  process  of  arriving  at  mean¬ 
ing  proceeds  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  levels.  Thinking  of  this  as  a 
ladder,  at  the  lowest  level  are  the  sci¬ 
entific  “events”;  at  the  next  higher 
are  the  sensory  perception  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  is  made  up  of  “events”; 
at  the  third  level  is  the  label  (word 
s3Tnbol)  ;  and  at  the  highest  are  the 
inferences  or  generalizations. 

2.  In  the  process,  similarities  and 
differences  are  noted,  but  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  left  out  as  higher  orders  of 
abstraction  are  attained 

3.  Meanings  are  personal,  reflectr 
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ing  the  individual’s  feelings  and  his 
environments;  therefore  a  word  may 
have  many  meanings 

4.  Meanings  assigned  are  com¬ 
municated  through  language 

6.  The  process  can  be  consciously 
controlled  by  the  individual 

6.  The  process  goes  on  continuous¬ 
ly  and  endlessly. 

These  facts  have  far  reaching  im¬ 
plications  for  both  individual  and 
group  guidance.  Ignorance  of  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  apply  them  may  cause  a  student 
to  have  problems  and  maladjustments. 
The  present  structure  of  language  is 
arbitrary  and  rigid.  The  word  pic¬ 
tures  created  from  it  are  static,  where¬ 
as  the  objects  and  happenings  of  real¬ 
ity  are  dynamic.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  structure  of  a  student’s  language 
and  his  attitudes  toward  it  must  mir- 
or  the  structure  of  reality  if  it  is  to 
help  him  make  adequate  adjustments 
to  life.  He  is  constantly  changing  and 
so  is  reality,  thus  continual  revision 
of  the  meanings  of  words  he  uses  is 
essential.  (21) 

Semantic  Bases  of  the 
New  Method 

Students,  teachers,  and  guidance 
personnel  must  understand  the  prem¬ 
ises,  corollaries,  and  working  proposi¬ 
tions^  upon  which  this  new  method  of 
guidance  is  based.  These  are  implied 
in  the  scientific  facts  which  have  been 
discussed  above. 

Uni<fuenff<s.  This  basic  premise  is 
that  word  labels  used  to  describe  ob¬ 
jects,  or  used  to  talk  about  these,  are 
not  the  actual  objects.  The  word  tree 
cannot  be  climbed  or  sat  under.  It 
merely  represents  and  describes  the  ob¬ 
ject.  Experiences  with  objects  come 


first,  followed  by  word  descriptions. 
Generalized  statements  using  other 
words  may  follow,  but  these  must  be 
based  upon  words  which  reflect  as 
closely  as  possible  the  facts  they  repre¬ 
sent.  (21) 

Incompleteness.  Another  basic  prem¬ 
ise  is  that  word  labels,  used  to  describe 
observations  of  objects,  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  “all”  of  the  characteristics  pos¬ 
sessed  by  these.  Thus  word  descripy- 
tions  of  objects  and  inferences  made 
from  these  are  always  partial  and  in¬ 
complete.  Assumptions  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  “all”  about  an  object  has 
been  included  in  a  word  description, 
leads  to  faulty  language  behavior  and 
may  cause  serious  maladjustment. 

Dependence.  This  premise  is  that 
words  may  be  used  to  talk  about  words 
endlessly.  The  meanings  and  values 
assigned  to  words  are  purely  personal ; 
a  student  projects  into  them  any  mean¬ 
ings  he  may  desire.  These  are  de¬ 
termined  by  his  own  physical-mental- 
emotional-social  capacities. 

Multi-meaning.  This  is  a  corollary 
of  the  premise  of  uniqueness.  It 
stresses  the  fact  that  objects  have 
many  meanings  and  that  these  are 
constantly  changing  due  to:  (1)  the 
receptiveness  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  student,  and  (2)  the 
en vi  ronments  ( physical-psychological- 
emotional-social-language)  in  which 
his  experience  with  the  object  takes 
place.  (21)  For  instance,  children  re¬ 
act  differently  to  the  same  stimulus. 
One  boy  may  have  a  hilarious  time 
seeing  a  film  while  another  may  be 
dead  serious  as  he  watches  it.  In  ob¬ 
serving  a  monkey  or  an  elephant  one 
child  may  be  frightened  while  another 
may  be  enthralled  and  eager  to  know 


7  The  writer  uses  the  simpler  terms:  uniqueness,  incompleteness,  dependence, 
multi-meaning,  and  inter-relationship  in  place  of  Korzybski’s  terms;  non-identity,  non- 
allness,  self-reflectiveness,  multi-ordinality,  and  non-elementalism. 
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more  about  the  animal.  Children  are 
often  taught  that  certain  words  have 
magical  or  mystical  powers,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Friday  the  ISth,  love,  curse,  or 
haunts. 

Inter-relationship.  As  objects  are 
related  in  space-time  (21)  language 
must  reflect  this.  Students  continual¬ 
ly  disregard  inter-relationship  when 
they  assign  values  and  meanings 
according  to  the  following  pattern : 
body  and  soul,  mind  and  emotion,  good 
or  bad,  and  success  or  failure.®  They 
react  automatically  or  habitually  with¬ 
out  realizing  that  their  thoughts  and 
actions  cannot  be  separated.  They 
often  make  statements  which  do  not 
actually  express  their  inner  feelings, 
or  which  are  misinterpreted  by  others. 
Such  patterns  are  contrary  to  the  fact 
that  students  react  as  organisms-as-a- 
whole.  For  example,  Bob.  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  failing  mark  in  one  of  his 
school  subjects  may  become  distraught, 
showing  nervous  8^'mptoms  such  as 
shedding  tears,  being  irritable,  and  not 
eating  his  dinner.  He  may  even  be¬ 
come  ashamed  to  face  his  parents,  his 
school  chums,  and  his  teachers. 

Prohability.  (21)  A  student’s  be¬ 
havior  and  ultimate  adjustment  to  life 
are  based  upon  his  ability  to  predict 
happenings  accurately.  His  language 
is  one  of  the  most  important  means  by 
which  he  expresses  these  expectations. 
If  it  is  not  in  agreement  with  reality, 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  Ix"  adequately 
prepared  for  any  eventuality.  In  en¬ 
countering  new  situations,  he  must  de¬ 
termine  his  course  of  action  even 
though  he  has  no  ready  solution.  Al¬ 
though  he  may  have  previously  made 
decisions  and  solved  problems  involv¬ 
ing  some  of  the  same  circumstances, 


he  finds  that  each  time  he  himself  and 
the  situation  have  changed.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
working  proposition  of  probability  is 
found  in  the  behavior  of  the  student 
who  takes  a  subject  because  his  friends 
say  that  the  teacher  requires  only  a 
few  written  assignments,  and  that  a 
high  mark  is  “easy”  to  get.  During 
the  semester,  however,  he  discovers 
that  though  the  teacher  requires  few 
written  assignments,  the  other  work  in 
the  course  makes  it  necesfxry  for  the 
student  to  do  a  great  deal  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  Actuallj',  the  teacher  grades 
with  discernment.  As  a  result  of  his 
too  heavy  schedule,  the  student 
neglects  his  other  courst's,  eventually 
failing  one  of  them.  As  he  based  his 
program  on  the  descriptive  statements 
of  other  students  who  had  found  this 
particular  teacher  “easy,”  the  predic¬ 
tions  he  made  based  upon  such  an 
account  did  not  materialize. 

The  significance  of  this  proposition 
is  that:  (1)  predictions  must  be  based 
upon  what  a  student  knows  to  be  the 
facts,  (2)  predictions  must  be  tenta¬ 
tive,  (3)  their  accuracy  depends  upon 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  founded 
on  facts,  (4)  language  to  be  useful 
must  correspond  to  what  it  represents, 
and  (5)  a  student  cannot  go  through 
life  basing  his  thinking  and  overt  be¬ 
havior  upon  faulty  knowledge,  verbal 
hearsay,  and  daydreams.  If  the  events 
happen  as  a  student  predicts  it  is  like¬ 
ly  that  his  evaluations  have  been  cor¬ 
rect.  Consciousness  that  causes  and 
outcomes  are  uncertain  gives  him  some 
measure  of  protection  against  his  blun¬ 
ders  that  otherwise  might  lead  to  in¬ 
security,  tension,  fnistration,  or  even 
to  more  serious  maladjustment.  It  is 


8  In  (leneral  Semantics  hpphctu  are  used  between  words  to  indicate  that  two  or 
more  meaninf^s  or  ideas  cannot  be  separated. 
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not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  in 
facing  a  new  situation  a  student  should 
he  dubious  and  pessimistic  about  what 
he  may  expect.  On  the  contrary,  it 
indicates  that  be  should  be  cautious 
rather  than  make  up  his  mind  with 
finality.  The  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  uncertainty  is  “normal’^  should 
lead  him  to  qualify  bis  statements,  and 
to  delay  his  reactions  until  he  knows 
as  many  facts  as  possible.  It  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  teachers  and  guidance  person¬ 
nel  as  well  cannot  without  disastrous 
results,  predict  a  student’s  progress  by 
comparing  it  with  that  made  by  other 
students  or  by  another  brother  or  sis¬ 
ter. 

Symbol  Reaction.  (19,  p.  181) 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  student 
reacts  to  stimuli:  (1)  by  signal  re¬ 
actions,  and  (2)  by  symbol  reactions. 
If  he  reacts  as  if  the  word  symbol  is 
the  person,  object,  or  situation  it 
stands  for,  he  has  reacted  to  a  signal. 
In  such  a  reaction  usually  there  is  no 
delay  in  response,  and  no  thinking  is 
involved.  This  reaction  is  stereotyped 
because  the  circumstances  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  are  not  taken  into  account. 
It  involves  a  short-circuiting  of  the 
higher  nerve  centers,  and  is  habitual 
or  is  based  solely  on  “feelings”  and 
“emotion.”  For  instance,  if  we  an¬ 
alyze  the  behavior  of  individuals  in 
military  drill,  Shriner’s  antics,  or  at 
a  football  game,  we  see  this  type  of 
reaction.  Incorrect  reaction  to  name 
calling  is  another  type  of  signal  re¬ 
action.  When  a  student  responds  to 
being  called  a  “liar”  or  a  “snob”  as  if 
the  idea  were  in  the  words  rather  than 
in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  does 
the  name  calling,  he  is  reacting  sig¬ 
nally.  Many  students  react  in  the 
same  way  to  the  words  “test,”  “attend¬ 
ance  officer,”  et  cetera.  Students’  in¬ 


correct  reactions  to  problem  situations 
in  arithmetic,  reading,  or  in  other 
basic  skills  often  are  of  the  signal  type. 
Such  a  reaction  on  appropriate  occa¬ 
sions,  however,  may  be  of  value.  For 
example,  responses  to  the  fundamental 
number  facts  must  be  instantaneous 
and  unvarying.  To  be  of  use,  the  re¬ 
sponse  six  and  five  at  all  times  must 
be  11,  otherwise  a  whole  calculation 
may  be  incorrect.  Such  responses, 
however,  must  be  based  upon  past  sen¬ 
sory  experiences. 

To  some  teachers,  also  a  “bad”  boy 
is  “bad,”  or  a  “behavior”  problem  is 
always  indicative  of  maladjustment. 
Teachers  and  guidance  personnel  must 
rec(^nize  that  each  student  is  differ¬ 
ent;  that  each  behavior  problem  has 
its  peculiar  characteristics;  and  that 
each  student  “failure”  differs  from 
every  other  one.  They  should  not 
classify  students  as  “bright”  or  “dull” 
without  considering  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  involved  in  each  case.  The 
human  nervous  system  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  avoid  undelayed  reactions  to 
members  of  a  class  of  objects,  except 
when  such  reactions  are  desirable. 
(21) 

In  contrast,  a  symbol  reaction  to  a 
stimulus  involves  some  delay,  even 
though  it  is  only  for  a  split  second. 
During  the  time  when  the  stimulus 
travels  to  the  cortical  areas,  the  stu¬ 
dent  thinks  what  the  stimulus  means. 
A  symbol  reaction  involves  a  complete 
circuit  of  the  nervous  system  during 
which  previous  experiences  may  con¬ 
dition  the  reaction.  (19,  21) 

Habit  and  behavior  controls,  of 
course,  can  and  should  play  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  education  and  guidance. 
Habits  are  useful  if  evaluated  correct¬ 
ly,  but  are  “bad”  influences  if  they 
are  followed  indiscriminately.  Re- 
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spending  to  a  certain  stimulus  regard¬ 
less  of  the  circumstances  involved 
often  leads  to  inadequate  and  some¬ 
times  dangerous  consequences.  Habit, 
however,  is  necessary  for  order,  classi¬ 
fication,  order,  and  generalization. 
For  example,  teachers  and  guidance 
personnel  need  to  help  their  students 
develop  behavior  patterns  that  will 
make  for  efficiency  in  living.  Classes 
should  begin  on  time;  there  should  be 
health  inspection ;  mastery  of  the  basic 
tools  of  learning  should  be  required; 
students  should  be  classified,  et  cetera, 
but  if  these  are  enforced  indiscrimin¬ 
ately,  and  the  student’s  individual 
make-up  together  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  case  are  not  taken  into 
consideration,  serious  consequences 
may  result.  For  example,  a  child  may 
come  to  feel  that  his  parents  and  his 
teachers  are  unjust  and  that  the  whole 
world  is  against  him.  Children  often 
say,  “Wait  till  I  grow  up;  I’ll  show 
them,”  or  “I’ll  get  even  some<lay.”  If 
a  child  is  continually  thwarted  and 
repeatedly  punished  he  comes  to  feel 
that  he  is  not  loved  or  wanted,  and 
deep-seated  resentments  result.  He 
may  engage  in  sulky  withdrawing 
activities  or  exhibit  open  defiance  of 
various  kinds.  Controls  cannot  be  too 
severe  or  too  fnistrating  because  the 
child  comes  to  identity  strictness  and 
punishment  with  niles  and  controls 
that  are  enforced  by  teachers,  guidance 
personnel,  and  parents. 

Applying  the  Scientific  Method. 
For  guidance  purposes,  however,  a 
student’s  knowledge  of  the  facts  about 
his  world  of  reality,  about  himself, 
and  about  his  language  is  not  enough. 
He  must  apply  this  knowledge  when¬ 
ever  he  uses  language.  The  scientific 
method  should  be  used  in  helping  him 
solve  his  problems  and  make  adjust¬ 


ments  to  life  situations.  This  necessi¬ 
tates  questioning  the  validity  of  be¬ 
liefs,  theories,  and  generalizations, 
and  of  what  is  said  or  written  about 
them.  It  requires  that  each  student 
continually  subject  traditional  beliefs, 
theories,  and  generalizations  to  criti¬ 
cal  analysis.  Likewise,  the  very  facts 
and  generalizations  underlying  this 
guidance  method,  based  on  how  lan¬ 
guage  affects  behavior,  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  revised  in  accordance  with  the 
changes  going  on  everywhere.  The 
scientific  method  in  thinking  and  overt 
behavior  may  be  defined  as  basing 
“all”  thought  and  overt  behavior  upon 
the  non-verbal  facts  that  are  the  orig¬ 
inal  stimulus  to  action.  Behavior 
based  upon  contact  with  life  facts  is 
in  contrast  to  that  which  is  based  upon 
mere  verbalization.  The  latter  course 
of  action  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
intensional  (false-to-fact)  thinking. 
(21,  p.  xxvi) 

An  example  of  unscientific  thinking 
and  behavior  is  found  in  the  curre;.t 
myth  concerning  heart  disease.  Be¬ 
lief  that  certain  svmptoms  always  in¬ 
dicate  the  presence  of  this  illness  helps 
make  it  the  number-one  killer  today. 
Such  notions  are  spread  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  are  given  as 
information  obtained  from  a  specialist. 
As  a  result,  literally  thousands  of  in¬ 
dividuals  are  worried  needlessly,  even 
to  the  point  that  they  die  before  their 
time.  Some  of  the  eroneous  ideas 
that  these  people  spread  are  that  every 
pain  in  the  chest,  every  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  or  shortness  of  breath  indi¬ 
cates  heart  disease.  Such  ideas  ignore 
the  evidence  of  everyday  medical  ex¬ 
perience.  Dr.  Paul  D.  White,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Medicine  at  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  says  that  actually,  in  more  than 
nine  out  of  ten  cases,  these  symptoms 
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are  indicative  of  illnesses  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  heart  disease,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  asthma  or  bronchitis.  (38,  p. 
46) 

It  follows  that  any  behavior  based 
upon  fact  is  more  likely  to  be  adequate 
for  the  solution  of  a  problem.  To 
avoid  dangers  which  may  arise  from 
false-to-fact  reaction  patterns  the  stu¬ 
dent  should:  (1)  subject  all  words  to 
the  test  of  his  experiences  and  revise 
them  accordingly,  (2)  base  his  be¬ 
havior  upon  facts  rather  than  upon 
hearsay  or  false-to-faot  inferences 
made  by  others,  and  (3)  engage  in 
systematic  observation  and  evaluation 
of  his  experiences,  realizing  that  even 
the  laws  of  science  change. 

Semantic  Problems 

AND  MaLAD.TI'STMENTS 

Analysis  of  some  of  the  common 
confusions,  difficulties,  problems,  and 
maladjustments  of  students  reveals 
that  many  are  due  to  inadequate  or 
faulty  use  of  language  in  thinking  and 
overt  behavior.  Such  problems  are 
found  on  all  levels  of  education,  and 
are  therefore  the  concern  of  everyone 
who  works  with  children.  (4,  5,  15, 
19,  21,  28)  Some  of  the  causes  of 
students’  inability  to  adjust  to  life 
both  in  and  out  of  school  are  easily 
traced  to  incorrect  evaluations  which 
they,  or  other  individuals  in  their 
environments  give,  to  everyday  physi¬ 
cal-intellectual-emotional-social  experi¬ 
ences.  Such  behavior  may  begin  very 
early  in  childhood.  Children  become 
literally  trapped  by  their  language. 
They  are  led  even  further  astray  when 
they  ask  questions  which  are  vague, 
not  in  accordance  with  reality,  and 
therefore  unanswerable.  They  become 
confused  when  the  observations  and 


descriptions  they  make  are  irrelevant 
and  unreliable,  and  they  become  even 
more  perplexed  and  disturbed  when 
they  give  ambiguous  answers  to  their 
own  questions.  As  time  passes  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  faulty  language  attitudes  and 
habits  of  reaction,  which  are  symptoms 
of  some  kind  of  disorder,  tend  to  be¬ 
come  ingrown  and  firmly  established. 
Students  often  ‘‘talk”  themselves  into 
confusions,  confiicts,  problems,  and 
maladjustments.  They  may  set  for 
themselves  goals  which  are  too  high, 
or  they  may  attempt  to  adjust  to  goals 
by  either-or  patterns  such  as  “succeed¬ 
ing”  or  “failing.”  In  so  doing  they 
do  not  realize  that:  (1)  the  goal  is  un¬ 
attainable  for  them,  and  (2)  the 
attainment  of  any  goal  must  be  in 
terms  of  degree  rather  than  of  abso¬ 
lutes  such  as  “success”  or  “failure.” 
When  students  seek  absolute  goals 
which  are  unattainable  they  usually 
convince  themselves  ,by  the  use  of 
words,  that  they  actually  are  failures. 
This  kind  of  valuation  pattern  fosters 
frustration  and  demoralization.  It 
may  eventually  lead  to  serious  malad¬ 
justment.  When  students  worry,  have 
regrets,  hate,  think  in  eitheivor  tertns, 
or  in  other  faulty  ways,  they  use  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  language  patterns.  The 
language  of  maladjustment  is  easily 
recognized  and  analyzed.  Johnson  re¬ 
fers  to  this  thinking  pattern  as  form¬ 
ing  a  characteristic  sequence  which 
students  with  semantic  problems  go 
through.  He  calls  it  the  /FT)*  disease. 
(19,  p.  14)  Ilorney  considers  this 
type  of  orientation  characteristic  of 
most  neurotics.  (16,  17)  Dr.  Douglas 
Gordon  Campbell  says  that  many  of 
the  neuroses  and  psychoses  of  adults 
have  their  roots  in  the  faulty  use  of  the 


9  Idealization,  Frustration,  Demoralization. 
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nervous  ^stem  or  faulty  language  us-  2.  Allness  evaluation’,  the  tendency 
age,  b^un  early  in  childhood.  (5)  to  think  and  react  as  if  only  one  an- 
Labeling  Behavior  Patterns  in  Diag-  swer  is  completely  right  (21,  24) 
nosM.‘®  Students  may  also  “talk”  3.  Elementalism:  the  tendency  to 
themselves  into  becoming  maladjusted  think  and  react  as  if  there  is  only  one 
when  certain  of  their  behavior  re-  cause,  assuming  that  relationships  do 
actions  have  been  designated  as  “bad”  not  exist  (21,  24) 
or  “maladjustive,”  by  parents,  teach-  4.  Absolute  evaluation:  the  tend¬ 
ers,  guidance  personnel,  or  their  class-  ency  to  disregard  change,  thinking  and 
mates.  For  example,  a  student’s  be-  reacting  as  if  only  one  answer  is  right, 
havior  was  diagnosed  as  “stuttering.”  now  and  always  (19,20) 

This  soon  became  one  of  the  causes  of  5.  Too  much  talking:  the  tendency 
his  development  of  stuttering  as  a  part  to  talk  without  saying  anything  mean- 
of  his  speech  pattern.  Such  a  result  ingful.  ^lere  verbalizations  are  be- 
may  take  place  when  parents,  teachers,  lieved  to  have  power  (19) 
guidance  personnel,  friends,  or  other  6.  Faulty  evaluaiion  of  words:  the 
pupils  refer  to  his  attempts  at  over-  tendency  to  talk  constantly  about  the 
coming  underverbalization"  for  in-  same  subject,  not  accepting  any  new 
stance  as  “defective”  or  “maladjus-  ideas  (4,  19) 

tive.”  His  behavior  is  labeled,  and  7.  Too  little  talking:  the  tendency 
given  the  meaning  attached  to  “stut-  not  to  express  oneself  at  all,  or  at  best, 
tering.”  too  late  and  inadequately,  due  to  fear 

Inefficient  Functioning  of  the  Nerv-  of  saying  something  wrong.  (19) 
ous  System.  A  student’s  constant  Blocking  may  also  take  place  when 
neglect  or  mis-use  of  the  facts  he  a  student:  (1)  acts  as  if  word  symbols 
knows  about  himself  and  about  his  are  the  persona,  objects,  or  situations 
world  of  reality,  resulting  in  improper  they  represent,  (2)  projects  “abnor- 
use  of  language  in  his  thinking  and  mally”  his  feelings  and  thoughts,  (3) 
overt  bf*havior  create  blocks.  These  ignores  multi-plicity  of  meaning,  (4) 
affect  his  behavior  in  two  ways:  (1)  fails  to  base  behavior  on  facts  by  claim- 
they  hinder  the  “natural”  functioning  ing  to  know  the  facts,  and  then  acting 
of  his  nervous  system,  and  (2)  they  as  if  they  were  not  known,  (.’>)  short- 
prevent  him  from  arriving  at  true  circuits  the  nervous  system  by  basing 
values  and  conclusions.  Thus  these  thinking  and  overt  behavior  on  feel- 
blocks  cause  the  incorrect  thought  pro-  ings  or  emotions,  bypassing  the  corti- 
cesses  and  language  disorders  which  cal  areas  of  the  brain,  and  (6)  fails 
become  a  part  of  his  daily  reaction  to  recognize  causal  relationships, 
patterns.  Some  of  the  forms  these  These  blocks  function  as:  (1)  direct 
may  take  are:  cattses  of  problems  and  maladjust- 

1.  Either-or  evaJuniion:  the  tend-  ments,  and  (2)  symptoms  of  more 
ency  to  think  and  react  as  if  only  one  serious  neuroses  and  psychoses.  A  stu- 
of  two  answers  is  correct  (21,  p.  dent’s  feelings  of  inferiority,  for  ex- 
xliii)  ample,  may  be  directly  caused  by  his 

10  Sometimes  refened  to  as  diagnostogenic  maladjustments,  or  diagnostic  labeling. 
(19,  p.  446). 

11  In  this  behavior  reaction  the  individual’s  words  do  not  flow  fluently  when  he 
speaks. 
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thinking  of  himself  as  either  a  com¬ 
plete  “success”  or  a  total  “failure,” 
in  terms  of  his  living  up  to  his  ideal¬ 
ized  image  of  himself  or  of  attaining 
the  goal  he  has  set  up  for  himself. 
The  symptoms  of  the  psychosis  known 
as  dementia  praecox  or  schizophrenia, 
include  many  of  the  incorrect  thought 
processes  and  language  disorders  men¬ 
tioned  above.  (19,  pp.  312-313)  Thus 
a  schizophrenic  patient  lives  in  a 
world  of  words;  he  acts  as  if  words 
were  the  reality  they  represent;  he 
bases  his  behavior  on  either-or  evalua¬ 
tions;  he  thinks  his  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  are  the  only  right  ones,  and  he 
makes  absolute  evaluations.  He  may 
coin  words,  have  delusions  of  gran¬ 
deur,  or  live  in  abject  fear.  All  of 
this  never  actually  exists  in  fact,  but 
is  supported  only  by  hi's  verbalizations. 

Semantic  Peobijims 

AND  MaLADJCSTMENTS 

Students’  problems  and  maladjust¬ 
ments  range  from  difficulties  in  read¬ 
ing,  arithmetic,  et  cetera,  to  neuroses 
and  psychoses.  The  more  serious 
maladjustments  and  disorders  should 
be  referred  by  the  teacher  to  a  guid¬ 
ance  specialist,  psychologist,  or  psy¬ 
chiatrist,  but  she  can  diagnose  and 
treat  most  of  the  difficulties  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  students  in  her  classroom. 
A  few  of  the  most  common  of  these, 
due  to  the  faulty  use  of  language,  will 
be  discussed  briefly. 

Ideniificaiion.  (4,  19,  21,  24)  Stu¬ 
dents  having  this  pattern  of  reaction 
behave  as  if  the  word  symbol  is  the 
person,  object,  or  situation  it  repre¬ 
sents.  They  think  that  by  refusing 
to  discuss  or  even  to  say  a  word,  as  for 
instance,  death,  blood,  or  cancer  they 
avoid  certain  consequences.  Many 
children  react  violently  when  the 


teacher  mentions  “oral  report”  or 
“principal.”  Perhaps  their  first  ex¬ 
perience  speaking  before  a  class  was 
marked  by  embarrassment  or  “fail¬ 
ure,”  so  they  identify  this  with  the 
words;  they  may  associate  the  word 
principal  with  “fear”  and  “punish¬ 
ment”  because  of  gome  previous  ex¬ 
perience.  Although  identification  of 
words  and  what  they  represent  is 
“normal”  behavior  in  the  early  lan¬ 
guage  development  of  a  child,  it  is  a 
sign  of  maladjustment  if  it  persists. 

Failure  to  Realize  thal  Problems 
Are  "Natural"  (4,  19)  Students 
must  realize  that  everyone  has  prob¬ 
lems.  They  should  idso  understand 
that  the  world  of  reality  and  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  it  is  constantly  changing, 
and  thus  the  problems  which  result  are 
“natural.”  It  is  “natural,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  some  students  have  to  wear 
glasses,  be  awkward  at  times,  forget 
names,  have  unexpected  experiences, 
or  have  to  endure  painful  happenings. 
Often  a  student  becomes  distraught 
and  worries  frantically  about  an  event 
which  no  amount  of  worry  or  even 
action  on  his  part  can  change.  For 
example,  acne  and  other  skin  blemishes 
which  are  a  relatively  “normal”  phase 
of  growing  up.  One  of  the  worst  fea¬ 
tures  of-  this  skin  condition,  however, 
is  that  it  makes  the  student  “abnormal¬ 
ly”  self-conscious.  It  may  cause  him 
to  withdraw,  and  thus  fail  to  main¬ 
tain  “normal”  social  relationships  in 
his  home  and  with  his  fellow  students, 
teachers,  and  other  members  of  the 
school  staff.  As  a  result,  he  may  stay 
away  from  social  functions  such  as 
school  dances  and  parties,  which  are 
particularly  desirable  activities  at  his 
age  level.  What  the  student  needs  to 
realize  is  that  acne  and  other  adoles¬ 
cent  skin  conditions  usually  disappear 
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after  awhile  or  can  be  checked,  and 
that  if  he  forces  himself  to  go  to  so¬ 
cial  functions,  he  may  avoid  feedings 
of  inferiority  which  otherwise  may 
plague  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  fact  that  students  must  face  prob¬ 
lems,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
these  cannot  be  solved  or  that  they 
need  to  result  in  permanent  maladjust¬ 
ment. 

Allness  Reactions.  (11),  21,  24) 
These  result  from  violations  of  the 
premise  of  incompleteness.  In  label¬ 
ing  a  specific  object  a  student  neglects 
some  of  its  significant  characteristics 
and  assumes  that  a  class  label  defines 
“all”  members  of  a  class  of  objects. 
An  example  from  the  writer’s  experi¬ 
ence  illustrates  how  assumptions  of 
“allness”  may  lead  to  inadequate  or 
unhappy  adjustment  to  school  and  life. 

‘‘Lupe  came  from  a  poverty-stricken 
Mexican  family.  She  was  a  ‘slow’  stu¬ 
dent  and  shy,  but  she  was  a  ‘good’ 
basketball  forward.  Due  to  lack  of 
money  she  could  not  dress  as  well  as 
the  other  girls  on  the  team.  Her  man¬ 
ners  were  not  socially  acceptable  and 
her  team-mates  complained  that  Lupe 
embarrassed  them  when  they  had  to  be 
seen  with  her  in  public.  She  not  only 
did  not  dress  well  but  she  was  ‘dark’ 
and  not  too  pretty.  Worst  of  all,  how¬ 
ever.  she  was  a  ‘foreigner’;  a  ‘poor,’ 
‘dirty’  ifexican.  The  girls  assumed 
that  ‘air  ^fexicans  were  ‘ignorant’  and 
‘dirty.’  Lupe  became  disillusioned 
about  school  and  about  life  in  general. 
She  began  to  sulk,  and  later  to  stay 
away  from  school.  Her  marks  began 
to  go  down,  and  she  could  not  even 
handle  the  basketball  with  her  usual 
skill.  The  other  girls  on  the  team 
shunned  her,  and  would  not  cooperate 
with  her  in  the  basketball  games.” 

12  Diagnostog^enic. 


In  this  case,  the  girls  on  the  team 
were  evaluating  in  terms  of  stereo¬ 
typed  words  that  assumed  “allness.” 
They  thought  that  “all”  foreigners 
were  “dumb”  and  “dirty.”  By  infer¬ 
ence,  the  meaning  of  the  word  “Mexi¬ 
can”  became  closely  associated  with 
being  “ignorant”  and  “dirty.”  Lupe’s 
team-mates  did  no  original  thinking  or 
evaluating  of  the  facts;  they  merely 
accepted  uncritically  the  evaluation 
patterns  of  their  community.  They 
failed  to  consider  Lupe  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  They  made  no  effort  to  teach 
her  “good”  manners;  they  only  made 
her  unhappy,  and  thus  endangered  the 
success  of  their  team.  The  facts  were 
that:  (1)  Lupe  was  a  better  than  aver¬ 
age  basketball  forward,  and  (2)  she 
was  intelligent  enough  to  learn  how  to 
dress  neatly  and  to  conduct  herself 
acceptably  in  public  if  she  were  given 
some  help. 

Evaluational  Ijoheling.^^  (19,  24) 
Many  “personality”  problems  result 
because  a  teacher  or  member  of  the 
guidance  staff  has  labeled  a  child 
“dumb,”  “bad,”  “ugly,”  “a  non¬ 
reader,”  et  cetera.  The  behavior  de¬ 
velopment  of  Agard  illustrates  this. 

“He  came  from  a  ‘poor,’  broken 
home  in  an  overcrowded  metropolitan 
community.  Almost  as  far  back  as  he 
could  remember  he  had  been  labeled 
‘dumb.’  This  was  confirmed  in  his 
mind  when  he  was  placed  in  a  class 
for  mentally  retarded  children.  His 
I.Q.  did  not  warrant  such  a  placement, 
but  it  was  made  to  ease  the  heart-ache 
of  his  younger  brother  who  needed 
special  help.  By  the  fourth  grade 
Agard  had  come  to  be  labeled  not  only 
‘dumb’  but  ‘incorrigible’  as  well. 
Frustrated  and  resentful,  he  did  his 
best  in  school  and  on  the  streets  to  live 
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up  to  his  ill-repute.  He  soon  became  a 
‘pool-hall  boy,’  later  joining  a  cellar 
club,  and  finally  attaining  gang  mem¬ 
bership.  As  a  Black  Hawk  he  swag¬ 
gered  on  street  corners  with  a  duck- 
tail  haircut  and  pegged  trousers.  He 
made  and  carried  his  own  zip-gun,  the 
stock  of  which  he  had  made  in  a  school 
shop  class.  At  fifteen  he  was  not  only 
‘incorrigible’  but  was  ‘acting  bigtime 
like  a  tough  guy.’  Agard  was  an  ace 
fighter,  and  there  was  plenty  of  quar¬ 
reling  over  girls  or  just  ‘for  the  hell 
of  it.’  The  big  gang  battle  with  the 
Brown  Bombers  never  came  off  because 
the  night  before,  during  target  prac¬ 
tice,  one  member  of  Agard’s  gang  acci¬ 
dentally  fired  a  bullet  which  shattered 
his  hand.  Then  the  police  moved  in.” 
Fortunately  this  story  had  a  good 
ending  because  skillful  counseling  con¬ 
vinced  Agard  that  he  was  not  “dumb” 
nor  “incorrigible,”  but  just  a  boy  with 
problems.  He  became  interested  in  a 
neighborhood  Settlement  House,  and 
Ix^an  to  succeed  in  school.  Eventual¬ 
ly  the  devastating  labels  “dumb”  and 
“incorrigible”  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
concern  to  him. 

PredicHnff  “Terrific”  Ilnppeninfjs 
that  Never  Occur.  (10)  Examples  of 
behavior  based  upon  unhealthy  imag¬ 
ination  may  be  found  in  the  reactions 
of  those  students  who  are  always  ex¬ 
pecting  the  worst.  Often  they  actual¬ 
ly  experience  what  they  have  pre¬ 
dicted.  When  Joe,  for  instance,  is 
“all  set”  for  a  date  he  usually  has  a 
mental  picture  of  the  way  his  girl  will 
receive  him  and  the  fun  they  will  have 
during  the  evening.  If,  however,  he 
mentally  pictures  her  as  indifferent  or 
annoyed  with  him,  he  will  reach  her 
front  door  feeling  uneasy,  even  though 
she  has  done  nothing  to  provoke  such 

13  Irradiation. 


a  feeling.,  The  girl  may  sense  Joe’s 
attitude,  even  though  he  attempts  to 
hide  it,  so  that  the  warm  welcome  she 
has  planned  for  him  becomes  a  bit 
“cold.”  This  in  turn  makes  Joe  sure 
that  he  knew  all  along  that  her  feel¬ 
ings  toward  him  were  “cooling.”  The 
way  is  paved  for  a  mis-understanding. 
He  has  based  his  feelings  and  behavior 
on  imagination,  and  failed  to  face  the 
facts,  thus  unconsciously  bringing 
about  the  prediction  which  he  had 
arrived  at  by  false-to-fact  thinking.  - 

Spreading  of  Emotional  Tension.^* 
This  faulty  evaluation  pattern  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  assumption  of 
“allness.”  It  is  a  psychological 
mechanism  whereby  the  emotional  ten¬ 
sion  associated  with  one  person  or  in¬ 
cident  spreads  to  include  others,  and 
eventually  to  “all”  persons  and  inci¬ 
dents.  These  are  usually  associated 
with  the  emotional  turmoil.  They 
may^  however,  be  connected  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  were  physically  present. 
Individuals  may  be  associated  because 
they  talked  or  took  action  against  ideas 
or  statements,  which  though  not  re¬ 
lated,  exist  for  the  student  who  is 
evaluating.  (23)  A  striking  example 
of  the  spread  of  emotional  tension  via 
language  may  be  observed  in  a  student 
who  first  hates  “Wops,”  and  finally 
comes  to  rage  against  Jews,  Negroes, 
Catholics,  and  “all”  other  racial  and 
minority  groups. 

Failure  to  Adjust  to  Changing  Cul¬ 
tural  Conditions.  (43)  Confusions  and 
difficulties  arise  when  students,  par¬ 
ents,  teachers,  and  guidance  personnel 
fail  to  consider  the  implications  which 
change  in  the  cultural  environment  has 
for  daily  thinking  and  overt  behavior. 
In  American  society  cultural  patterns, 
moral  codes,  evaluational  attitudes. 
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and  behavior  patterns  of  all  kinds, 
have  been  set  up.  These  have  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  actual  changes 
occurring  in  society,  and  have  long 
since  been  outmoded,  yet  they  are 
maintained  as  standards  which  stu¬ 
dents  are  expected  to  accept  and  adjust 
to.  In  trying  to  adjust  to  these,  stu¬ 
dents  fear  they  will  deviate  from  the 
“normal”  cultural  pattern,  and  so  they 
develop  confusions,  anxieties,  and 
fears.  Often  the  either-or  evaluation 
pattern  is  resorted  to,  and  compro¬ 
mises  are  made  by  mis-using  words  or 
distorting  their  meanings.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  contradiction  which  exists 
between  the  religious  code  stressing 
“Love  thy  neighbor,”  and  the  secular 
code  which  emphasizes  money,  power, 
and  prestige  as  the  pre-requisites  of 
“success”  and  “happiness.”  Problems 
also  arise  from  confusion  in  regard  to 
moral  codes  and  social  behavior  pat¬ 
terns.  A  college  student  recently  said, 
“The  Sex  deal  is  awkward.  We  don’t 
have  any  clear  sex  code  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  You’re  with  one  crowd,  and 
they  practically  have  season  tickets  at 
a  motel.  You’re  with  another  crowd, 
and  sex  is  strictly  a  love  kick.”  (27, 
p.  124)  Kinsey’s  report  substantiates 
this  student’s  statement.  (12)  The 
strong  sex  taboos  in  a  Puritanical  en¬ 
vironment  may  cause  a  student  to 
worry  about  his  ability  to  think  and 
behave  in  a  spcially  acceptable  man¬ 
ner,  or  about  his  potency.  Some  adoles¬ 
cents  recognize  that  they  are  “sinning” 
against  sexual  taboos.  Such  boys  and 
girls  may  come  to  feel  that  they  are 
“bad”  or  “evil.”  One  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  forms  of  sexual  behavior  is  the 
widespread  practice  of  masturbation, 
which  results  often  in  feelings  of 
anxiety  and  guilt  Popular  beliefs  in 
regard  to  this  such  as,  eventual  loss  of 


manhood  or  feeblemindedness  have 
caused  a  vast  amount  of  needless 
worry.  The  practice  of  masturbation, 
however,  is  a  behavior  reaction  which 
is  “natural”  at  a  certain  age  level,  and 
is  increasing.  (12)  As  a  result  of  con¬ 
flicting  patterns  students  have  no  ade¬ 
quate  method  for  evaluating  their  sex 
desires  and  conduct  A  student  may 
adjust  solely  on  the  basis  of  physical 
satisfaction.  This  often  leads  to  seri¬ 
ous  problems,  a  broken  home,  or  even 
to  mental  illness.  Countless  factors 
such  as  age,  circumstances,  place, 
time,  social  group,  or  religion  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  helping  a 
student  adjust  to  sex. 

The  New  Guidance  Method 

This  new  guidance  method  offers 
new  techniques,  devices,  and  tools 
which  may  be  used  in  the  diagnosis, 
prognosis,  and  therapy  of  individual 
and  group  problems  and  maladjust¬ 
ments  which  are  due  to  the  faulty-’use 
of  language.  Teachers  and  guidance 
personnel  using  these  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  the  “Science” 
of  General  Semantics.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  basic  assumptions  which  they 
must  make: 

1.  The  student  functions  as  an 
organism-as-a-whole-in-environments 

2.  The  student’s  basic  evaluative 
and  overt  behavior  reactions  result 
from  three  factors: 

(a)  His  physiological  and  overt 
behavior  traits  which  include  such  non¬ 
verbal  aspects  of  his  behavior  as:  past 
and  present  states  of  health,  bodily 
movements  and  gestures,  evidence  of 
physical-emotional  tension,  or  physical 
handicaps 

(b)  The  basic  evaluative  and  ad¬ 
justment  pattern  of  the  individuals  in 
his  home,  school,  church,  play,  club. 
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work,  neighborhood  or  community  en¬ 
vironments,  including  their  beliefs, 
attitudes,  ideals,  goals,  moral  values, 
standards,  et  cetera 

(c)  His  own  personal  evaluative 
and  overt  behavior  patterns  which  in¬ 
clude  his  beliefs,  attitildes,  wishes,  de¬ 
sires,  ideals,  goals,  et  'cetera 

3.  Language  expression  plays '  an 
important  role  in  the  cause  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  problems  and  maladjust¬ 
ments 

4.  Language  has  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  value 

5.  The  student  can  be  changed  for 
the  better  by  means  of  teaching  and 
re-training  since  his  personal  evalua¬ 
tive  and  overt  behavior  patterns  are 
learned 

6.  Every  student  is  different,  and 
therefore  diagnosis  of  the  causes  and 
symptoms;  prognosis;  and  therapy  for 
his  problem  or  maladjustment  will  be 
unique 

7.  Each  individual  who  counsels 
will  use  the  techniques,  devices,  and 
tools  in  a  different  way,  since  some  of 
these  will  be  more  valuable  than  others 
for  a  given  student 

8.  The  student’s  maladjustment 
may  become  a  part  of  him  and  be  re¬ 
flected  in  his  unconscious  non-verbal 
and  verbal  behavior  patterns.  (19,  21) 

Diagn^isis.  In  making  a  diagnosis, 
teachers  and  guidance  personnel 
should:  (1)  obtain  a  clear  statement 
of  the  student’s  problem  or  maladjust¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  the  specific,  observ¬ 
able,  evaluative  and  overt  behavior  re¬ 
action  patterns  which  characterize  it, 
(2)  describe  the  symptoms  in  the  same 
terms,  (3)  discover  patterns  which  ex¬ 
plain  the  causes  of  his  behavior  re¬ 
actions,  and  (4)  give  him  insight  into 
his  basic  general  and  specific  evalua- 

14  I,  me,  my,  mine,  myself. 


tive  and  overt  behavior  reaction  pat^ 
terns  in  terms  of  his  language  be¬ 
havior,  designating  those  that  are  mal- 
adjustive. 

Diagnostic  Techniques  and  Pro¬ 
cedures.  The  general  techniques  which 
should  be  used  are:  (1)  encourage  the 
student  to  talk  freely  about  his  prob¬ 
lem,  and  to  define  it  in  his  own  words 
(32),  (2)  analyze  the  various  types 
of  words  he  uses,  as  for  instance,  all- 
ness  terms,  self-reflexive  words,^* 
superlatives,  negative  terms,  verbs, 
nouns,  pronouns,  since  these  often  re¬ 
veal  maladjustment  patterns  which  are 
at  the  root  of  the  problem  (19,  34), 
(3)  observe  his  reaction  to  words,  (4) 
determine  the  extent  of  his  verbal  out¬ 
put  (19),  (5)  use  the  Johnson  Word- 
Fact  Relating  Test  and  the  Exten- 
sional  Agreement  and  Intensional 
Agreement  Indexes  to  discover  the 
ways  the  student  defines  his  words 
(19,  20),  (6)  use  the  Flesch  Yard¬ 
stick  Formula  to  determine  the  length 
of  his  words,  sentences,  and  para¬ 
graphs  (14),  and  (7)  administer  the 
Rorschach  Inkblot  and  Thematic 
Aperception  Tests,  recording  his  pro¬ 
jective  language  reactions.  (19,  31) 

In  making  a  diagnosis  teachers  and 
guidance  personnel  should: 

1.  Observe  the  student’s  use  of 
language  as  for  instance  dogmatic  atti¬ 
tudes,  rigid  language  patterns,  stub- 
bomess,  inflexibility,  anger,  either-or 
patterns,  and  unconsciousness  of  ab¬ 
stracting 

2.  Note  symbolic  symptoms  which 
may  indicate  faulty  evaluation  pat¬ 
terns,  as  for  instance,  stiffness  of  con¬ 
versation,  fears  expressed  as  symbol¬ 
ized  anxieties  over  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems,  verbal  distortions,  negativism, 
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asking  vague  and  unanswerable  ques¬ 
tions,  or  self-defensive  language 

3.  State  the  problem  in  as  com¬ 
plete  a  way  as  possible  after  having 
utilized  as  many  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  are  available  and  having  inves¬ 
tigated  as  many  aspects  as  possible 

4.  Realize  that  since  “all”  the  facts 
are  not  obtainable,  the  diagnosis  is  al¬ 
ways  incomplete,  tentative,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  when  any  new  facts  are 
discovered. 

Teachers  and  guidance  personnel 
must  avoid  labeling  a  student.  They 
must  also  realize  that  although  many 
problems  and  maladjustments  are  due 
to  faulty  habits  of  evaluation  and  fail¬ 
ure  to  use  corect  language,  some  cannot 
be  traced  directly  to  these  causes. 

Prognosis.  This  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  guidance  per¬ 
sonnel  to  predict  the  success  they  will 
have  in  helping  the  student  solve  his 
problem  and  become  adjusted.  One  of 
the  main  functions  of  prognosis  is  to 
determine  which  problems  and  malad¬ 
justments  can  be  treated,  since  it  is 
not  possible  to  help  every  student,  for 
various  reasons. 

Prognostic  Techniques  and  Pro¬ 
cedures.  Teachers  and  guidance  per¬ 
sonnel  in  making  a  prediction  as  to  the 
probable  outcomes  of  treatment  must: 

1.  Determine  which  students  to 
treat  by  asking  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

(a)  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
problem  or  maladjustment  ? 

(b)  What  specific  behavior  re¬ 
actions  are  observable?  Which  ones 
are  symptoms  and  which  arc  causes? 

(c)  How  serious  is  the  problem 
or  maladjustment  ?  How  deep  do  its 
roots  go  into  the  student’s  basic  eval¬ 
uative  and  adjustive  patterns? 

(d)  Did  the  diagnostic  process  re¬ 


veal  “all”  the  available  information 
necessary  for  prediction,  or  will  addi¬ 
tional  facts  be  needed  ? 

(e)  Is  the  problem  rooted  in  lan¬ 
guage,  and  can  it  be  alleviated  or 
solved  with  the  techniques,  devices, 
and  tools  of  this  method,  or  should  the 
student  be  referred  to  a  physician, 
psychologist,  psychiatrist,  or  social 
worker  ? 

(f)  What  are  the  physical  traits 
of  the  student  ?  Does  he  have  defects 
which  may  be  a  cause  of  the  problem 
or  which  may  prevent  him  from  re¬ 
sponding  wholeheartedly  to  treatment? 

(g)  Does  he  have  the  required 
mental  ability  to  respond  to  treatment  ? 

(h)  Does  he  want  to  be  cured, 
and  is  he  willing  to  cooperate  in  the 
treatment  ? 

2.  List  the  techniques,  devices,  and 
tools  which  may  be  used  in  solving 
the  student’s  problem  or  in  overcom¬ 
ing  his  maladjustment.  How  success¬ 
ful  is  this  treatment  likely  to  be? 

3.  List  the  specific  changes  in  be¬ 
havior  that  may  be  expected. 

4.  Estimate  how  much  time  will 
be  needed  to  bring  about  these  changes. 

5.  Predict  how  soon  these  may  be 
expected,  and  whether  they  will  be 
temporary  or  permanent. 

6.  Predict  what  changes  in  be¬ 
havior  will  not  be  likely  to  occur,  and 
state  the  reasons  why. 

In  making  the  prognosis  teachers 
and  guidance  personnel  must  remem¬ 
ber  that:  (1)  if  a  student’s  problem  or 
maladjustment  can  be  reduced  to  ob¬ 
servable  verbal  and  non-verbal  be¬ 
havior  reaction  patterns,  prediction 
may  be  made  with  considerable  accu¬ 
racy  because  maladjustive  behavior  in 
a  specific  form  is  the  expression  of 
specific  beliefs,  attitudes,  or  evaluative 
patterns,  (2)  if  a  student  learns  the 
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techniques  of  correct  thinking  and 
evaluation,  and  applies  them  to  his 
problem  or  maladjustment  it  will  be 
alleviated  or  solved,  (3)  any  changes 
brought  about  by  means  of  therapy 
will  depend  upon  the  desire  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  change,  and  the  seriousness 
with  which  he  applies  himself  to 
bringing  these  changes  about,  (4)  it 
takes  time  for  a  new  set  of  basic  and 
specific  evaluative  and  adjustive  pat¬ 
terns  to  become  integrated  with  be¬ 
havior,  and  (5)  when  a  student’s  lan¬ 
guage  and  overt  behavior  patterns  be¬ 
gin  to  change,  the  rate  and  intensity 
will  vary  with  each  individual,  but 
steady  progression  toward  adjustment 
will  probably  take  place.  If  the  prog¬ 
nosis  is  based  upon  correct  knowledge : 
(1)  major  errors  in  predicting  out¬ 
comes  will  not  occur,  and  (2)  the  in¬ 
dividual  doing  the  counseling  and  the 
student  will  be  prepared  for  the  re¬ 
sults.  If,  however,  a  student  is  un¬ 
prepared,  or  prepared  for  a  different 
outcome,  disappointment  and  irrita¬ 
tion  may  develop.  The  physical-emo¬ 
tional  conflicts  involved  may  produce 
shocks  or  other  “bad”  effects  that  will 
be  detrimental  and  lasting.  (4) 

Therapy. Therapy  should:  (1) 
alleviate  or  solve  the  student’s  preeent 
difficulty,  and  (2)  give  him  a  basic 
pattern  of  evaluation  by  means  of 
which  he  will  be  able  to  face  and  solve 
problems  as  they  arise  in  the  future  so 
that  they  will  not  cause  him  to  become 
maladjusted. 

Therapeutic  Techniques  and  Pro¬ 
cedures.  The  general  techniques 
which  should  be  used  are:  (1)  teach¬ 


ing  the  student  to  use  his  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  it  functions  for  “opti¬ 
mal”*®  adjustment,  (2)  re-training  the 
nervous  mechanisms  if  their  mal-funo- 
tioning  is  responsible  for  hindrances 
to  his  “optimal”  adjustment,  and  (3) 
reeducating  the  student  in  general 
techniques  of  evaluation  and  adjust¬ 
ment  by  means  of  the  premises,  corol¬ 
laries,  and  working  propositions  of 
General  Semantics.  These  techniques 
will  help  alleviate  or  solve  a  student’s 
difficulties  by:  (1)  balancing  and  in¬ 
tegrating  the  functions  and  mechan¬ 
isms  of  his  nervous  system,  and  (2) 
revising  his  confused  and  damaging 
long-established  habits  of  thinking  and 
language  usage,  so  that  changes  will 
occur  in  his  fundamental  attitudes  and 
evaluations  of  life  situations.  Such 
training  and  re-training  are  possible 
because  language  is  a  learned  form  of 
behavior,  and  since,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  inborn  traits  and  reflexes,  a 
student’s  reaction  patterns  are  acquire 
ed.  Thus,  children  can  be  taught  to 
use  correct  language  reaction  patterns, 
while  adolescents  and  adults  can  be  re¬ 
trained  even  though  they  have  devel¬ 
oped  faulty  language  attitudes  and 
habits.  (4,  5, 10,  21,  24) 

In  teaching  and  re-training  the  stu¬ 
dent,  teachers  and  guidance  personnel 
should : 

1.  Establish  language  understand¬ 
ing  (rapport)  with  the  student 

2.  Alleviate  physical-emotional  ten¬ 
sion  by  means  of  semantic  relaxation.*’^ 
(19,  pp.  230-236,  21,  p.  xxlii) 

3.  Form  new  general  patterns  of 
evaluation  and  adjustment  by  teaching 


15  Re-training',  re-education,  or  treatment. 

16  The  best  adjustment  possible  for  a  given  individual. 

17  In  semantic  relaxation  the  student  is  helped  to  relax  by  means  of  his  conscious¬ 
ness  of  tension,  and  his  experience  in  quieting  it.  .Becoming  aware  of  the  tension 
through  actually  feeling  it,  he  gradually  relaxes;  the  question  is  an  evaluative  or 
semantic  reaction. 
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the  premises,  corollaries,  and  working  In  conclusion,  it  should  be  empha- 
propositions  of  Gleneral  Semantics,  sized  that:  (1)  the  effect  language  has 
adapting  the  amount  of  instruction  to  on  behavior  cannot  be  ignored  any 
the  individual  needs  of  each  student  longer,  (2)  every  adequate  guidance 

4.  Concentrate  on  the  specific  prob-  program  should  include  the  use  of  this 

lem  or  maladjustment  by:  new  method,  based  upon  the  premises, 

(a)  Identifying  the  faulty  Ian-  corollaries,  and  working  propositions 

guage  attitudes  and  habits  of  General  Semantics,  to  supplement 

(b)  Removing  their  causes  by  methods  now  employed,  (3)  every 

substituting  effective  attitudes  and  teacher  must  counsel  the  students  in 
habits  her  group,  referring  those  with  the 

(c)  Changing  the  physical-lan-  most  serious  adjustment  problems  to 

guage-^valuative  environments  of  the  guidance  counselors,  psychologists, 
student,  or  removing  him  from  the  in-  psychiatrists,  school  doctors,  or  nurses, 
fluence  of  their  damaging  effects.  and  (4)  once  a  student  realizes  that 

5.  Fse  as  many  of  his  senses  as  his  faulty  use  of  language  causes  some 

possible  and  audio-visual  aids.  of  his  problems  and  maladjustments, 

6.  Refer  to  a  specialist,  any  stu-  and  that  making  true-to-fact  evalua- 

dent  who  has  a  health  problem  or  a  tions  is  the  first  step  toward  becoming 
physical  handicap  which  is  a  cause  of  adequately  aware  of  himself  and  his 
his  maladjustment  so  that  the  defect  w'orld  of  reality,  he  can  solve  many  of 
can  be  treated  or  removed  before  ther-  his  difficulties  and  problems,  and  thus 
apy  begins.  prevent  serious  maladjustment. 
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Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School 

By  RUTH  M.  STRANG 
Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York 


Guidance,  as  we  define  it,  is  a 
process  of  helping  every  pupil 
discover  and  develop  his  best 
potentialities.  Every  child  comes  to 
school  with  different  developmental 
possibilities  and  with  a  different  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  and  with  indi¬ 
vidual  needs.  Cathy  was  overprotect- 
ed  by  a  mother  who  did  everything  for 
her,  met  her  every  want.  A  child  so 
attached  to  her  mother  and  so  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  taking  initiative  and  standing 
on  her  own  two,  feet  naturally  finds  it 
particularly  hard  to  make  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  her  child-centered  home  to 
the  group-centered  school.  It  was  im¬ 
portant  for  the  teacher  to  know  that 
Cathy  was  retarded  in  initiative  and 
responsibility  and  that  the  “emotional 
distance”  between  Cathy  and  her 
mother  was  much  shorter  than  normal 
for  a  child  of  her  age.  Accepting 
Cathy  as  she  was,  the  teacher  served 
for  a  time  as  a  mother  substitute ;  she 
met  Cathy’s  emotional  needs  as  best 
she  could  in  a  class  of  forty-five,  and 
also  helped  her  to  gain  security  and 
satisfaction  through  her  abilities  in 
conversation,  reading,  and  art. 

Peter  was  a  neglected  child.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  few  interesting  things  to  do 
and  talk  about,  he  was  retarded  in  both 
social  language  and  development. 
Recognizing  the  lacks  in  his  home 
background,  the  teacher  let  him  work 
in  small  congenial  groups.  She  placed 
him  in  situations  in  which  conversa¬ 
tion  was  necessary:  building  a  house 


or  boat  with  two  or  three  other  chil¬ 
dren,  playing  store  or  house,  drama¬ 
tizing  a  story. 

Helen  had  not  yet  learned  to  read, 
though  she  was  in  the  second  grade, 
and  had  superior  mental  ability.  She 
had  had  remedial  work  in  reading 
with  a  private  tutor,  but  had  made  no 
progress.  The  teacher  wondered  why. 
It  appeared  that  her  inability  to  read 
was  giving  her  the  attention  she  craved 
— her  mother’s  concern  and  a  friendly 
personal  relation  with  the  tutor.  Un¬ 
consciously  she  felt  that  if  she  learned 
to  read,  she  would  no  longer  have  this 
attention.  The  teacher  began  to  find 
other  ways  of  meeting  her  need  for 
recognition :  by  asking  her  to  water 
the  plants,  to  take  charge  of  the  book 
corner,  to  help  other  children  with 
their  number  work,  in  which  she  was 
superior.  All  this  helped  to  build  up 
her  self-esteem  and  her  readiness  to 
profit  by  instruction  in  reading — indi¬ 
vidually  and  in  a  very  small  group 
with  others  who  were  not  reading  up 
to  their  capacity. 

Essentials  of  a  Guidance  Program 

Much  of  the  success  of  guidance 
work  in  the  elementary  school  depends 
upon  the  principal.  He  selects  teach¬ 
ers  qualified  by  personality  for  guid¬ 
ance  work.  He  treats  them  with  con¬ 
sideration  and  releases  their  creative 
energy.  He  provides  conditions  that 
make  effective  guidance  possible — suit¬ 
able  materials  and  equipment,  classes 
of  not  over  thirty-five  pupils,  in- 
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service  education,  democratic  supervi¬ 
sion,  good  community  relations,  time 
for  record-keeping  and  parent  confer¬ 
ences. 

The  second  essential,  and  the  core 
of  the  guidance  program,  is  the  teacher 
of  each  class.  Her  classroom  is  the 
children’s  homeroom.  The  many  hours 
she  spends  daily  with  her  group  give 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  children  at  work,  at  play,  in  their 
relations  with  other  children  and  with 
adults.  She  can  note  how  they  meet 
difficulty  and  thwarting,  what  their 
special  interests  and  abilities  are,  how 
they  are  developing  physically,  emo¬ 
tionally,  and  intellectually. 

Most  of  the  teacher’s  observation  is 
never  recorded ;  it  is  used  immediately 
in  the  guidance  of  the  children.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  behavior  is  so  significant 
for  the  child’s  development  that  the 
teacher  makes  dated  notes  of  it.  These 
anecdotal  records  become  a  behavior 
diary  record  of  each  child.  The 
teacher  supplements  her  observation 
with  conversations  with  the  child,  in¬ 
terviews  with  parents,  and  home  visits. 
She  may  use  special  techniques  such 
as  sociometric  tests,  incomplete  sen¬ 
tence  technique,  interpretation  of  the 
child’s  spontaneous  drawings  and 
paintings.  All  these  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  increase  her  understanding  of 
the  child — understanding  that  is  basic 
to  helping  him  grow  in  his  own  best 
way. 

Most  teachers  need  help  in  under¬ 
standing  and  guiding  children.  In  the 
past,  teachers’  colleges  have  not  pre¬ 
pared  their  students  adequately  for 
this  phase  of  their  work.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  guidance  specialists  are  the  third 
essential  in  the  elementary  school  guid¬ 
ance  program.  In  Philadelphia, 
teachers  were  selected  from  certain 


schools  to  receive  special  training — 
teachers  qualified  by  personality  and 
experience.  Every  morning  for  a  half 
year  these  teachers  were  given  inten¬ 
sive  training  in  mental  hygiene,  case 
work,  and  counseling.  In  the  after¬ 
noons  they  worked  in  their  respective 
schools,  helping  teachers  understand 
children  and  working  with  individual 
children  and  parents.  After  this  ini¬ 
tial  preparation  they  worked  full  time 
as  guidance  specialists  and  continued 
their  training  for  one  period  a  week. 
In  New  York  City,  coordinators  of 
guidance  have  been  selected  for  certain 
districts.  Each  serves  about  forty 
schools,  working  with  principals, 
teachers,  parents,  and  community 
agencies  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
guidance  now  being  done.  In  New 
Jersey,  the  helping  teachers  serve  the 
children  of  each  county  in  much  the 
same  way. 

With  these  three  essentials  of  effec¬ 
tive  guidance — administrative  leader¬ 
ship  ;  qualified,  guidance-minded  teach¬ 
ers  eager  to  grow  in  their  guidance  re¬ 
sponsibilities  ;  and  specialists  who  will 
work  with  and  through  the  teachers  as 
well  as  with  individual  children,  par¬ 
ents,  and  community  agencies — several 
other  conditions  are  associated: 

1.  In-service  education  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  most  teachers  have  not 
been  prepared  for  their  guidance  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

2.  Continuity  of  guidance  should 
be  maintained  through  records, 
through  personal  contacts  and  case 
conferences,  and  through  experiences 
carefully  graded  during  elementary 
school  years  and  into  high  school. 

3.  In  the  upper  grades  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school,  students  can  use  the  in¬ 
formation  about  the  world  of  work 
which  they  have  gradually  acquired  all 
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through  elementary  school,  to  make  a 
tentative  choice  of  a  vocational  field. 

The  goal  of  guidance  is  attained 
through  a  combination  of  group  and 
individual  work.  In  fact,  the  whole 
school  program  can  be  used  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  guidance.  Xot  the  least 
important  is  an  atmosphere  in  which 
children  are  encouraged  to  select  and 
succeed  in  school  experiences  suited  to 
their  needs. 

Guidance  is  one  of  the  three  main 
pillars  of  education ;  it  might  even  be 
considered,  as  President  Conant  sug¬ 
gested,  the  “keystone  of  the  arch  of 
education.”  Child  study,  guidance, 
and  curriculum — the  three  are  inter¬ 
related,  but  each  has  its  distinct  fea¬ 
tures.  Child  study  is  essential  that 
we  may  find  out  what  kind  of  child 


we  have  to  teach.  The  curriculum  pro¬ 
vides  the  wide  variety  of  experiences 
which  each  child  needs.  Guidance 
helps  the  child  to  choose  experiences 
suited  to  his  particular  needs  and  to 
succeed  in  them.  Guidance  in  its 
simplest  form  can  be  a  smile  for  a 
child  who  needs  reassurance,  or  a  firm 
word  for  a  child  who  is  not  able  to 
handle  a  high  degree  of  freedom;  it 
is  first  aid  in  the  realm  of  mental  hy¬ 
giene.  In  its  complex  form,  it  deals 
with  seriously  disturbed  children  and 
their  parents,  and  calls  upon  a  back¬ 
ground  of  years  of  training  in  psychol¬ 
ogy,  social  work,  or  psychiatry.  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  teacher,  teacher-counselor, 
broadly  trained  guidance  worker,  and 
intensively  prepared  specialist — all 
contribute  to  a  well-rounded  guidance 
program  in  the  elementary  school. 
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The  Idealized  Image  Concept 

as  a  Factor  in  Counseling 

By  MALCOM  S.  MacLEAN 
Professor  of  Higher  Education,  University  of  Califomia, 

Los  Angeles,  Califomia 

STUDY  of  the  concept  of  the  ideal-  concentrates  his  thought,  feeling,  time, 
ize  image,  as  developed  by  Blaren  and  energy  on  the  manifold  facets  of 
Homey, ^  has  been  found  useful  doctoring.  He  reforms  and  develops 
as  an  effective  element  in  the  develop-  his  semantic  symbolism,  his  language 
ment  of  a  course  in  Principles  of  behavior,  to  conform  to  that  of  his 
Guidance,  This  course,  limited  to  image  of  a  “successful”  medic.  In 
graduate  students,  is  designed  to  help  hundreds  of  little  ways  he  practices 
in  their  training  as  school  and  college  the  role.  Paradoxically,  this  image 
counselors.  It  attempts  analysis  in  is  an  “ideal”  image,  if  he  acts  “real- 
depth  of  many  established  principles;  istically.”  This  means  that  his  goal 
a  critical  investigation  of  some  of  the  of  becoming  a  doctor  is  achievable 
newer  hypotheses;  a  synthesis  of  cer-  with  continued  effort.  He  possesses 
tain  clusters  of  these  whose  relation-  the  academic  aptitudes  and  abilities, 
ships  may  not  yet  have  been  clearly  the  measured  interests,  the  drives  and 
understood;  and  implications,  illus-  energies  to  persist  through  the  long 
trations,  and  applications  in  the  coun-  and  rigorous  training,  the  emotional 
seloPs  office.  Much  of  the  illustrative  support  of  family  and  friends,  and  in 
material  is  drawn  from  the  experience  one  way  or  another  he  can  find  the 
and  self-analysis  of  the  students  in  the  financial  resources  or  earn  them, 
course.  If,  on  the  contrary,  his  subconscious 

The  structure  and  dynamics  of  the  image  of  himself  is  not  “realistic”  it 
idealized  image,  as  seen  by  Homey,  is,  in  Horney’s  term,  an  “idealized 
may  be  briefly  and  over-simply  sum-  image.”  It  is  an  unachievable  goal, 
marized  and  applied  to  the  counseling  It  is  an  image  spun  out  of  fantasy  in¬ 
situation.  A  .given  counselee  has  a  duced  by  overweening  parental  ambi- 
desire,  an  ambition,  to  become  a  physi-  tion  for  a  son,  by  romantic  movies, 
cian.  This  ambition,  conditioned,  radio  programs,  or  stories  about  men 
canalyzed  and  built  up  over  a  period  in  white  or  heroic  young  doctor  so- 
of  years,  generates  in  his  subconscious  and-so.  It  has  little  or  no  relationship 
an  image  of  himself  in  future  as  a  to  the  realities  of  the  counselee  him- 
doctor.  He  stmggles  to  shape  himself  self,  his  aptitudes,  abilities,  measured 
more  and  more  toward  identity  with  interests,  his  time,  and  financial  re- 
this  image.  He  takes  courses  in  the  sources.  Nevertheless  he  is  driven  to 
basic  sciences  and  in  medicine.  He  struggle  towards  this  vocational  para- 

1  Homey,  Karen,  Our  Inner  Conflicts,  pp.  96-114,  .W.  W.  Norton  and  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  1945. 
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difle.  He  continually  meets  on  the 
way  with  more  and  more  severe  inci¬ 
dents  of  failure  and  frustration.  These 
subject  him  to  increasing  traumatic 
anxieties,  fears,  and  tensions.  If  this 
process  is  continued,  he  creates  in  his 
subconscious  a  “despised  image”  of 
himself  which  more  and  more  takes 
over  control  of  his  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing.  It  leads  in  time  to  neurotic  com¬ 
pulsions,  to  feelings  of  inferiority,  de¬ 
pression,  rage  against  self,  and  to 
attempts  to  escape  through  the  hatches 
of  aggression,  isolation,  or  parasitical 
dependency,  accompanied  by  frantic 
rationalization,  projection,  and  other 
tension-relieving  devices.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  difficult  task  of  the  counselor 
in  such  cases,  to  reorient  the  coun- 
selee  by  pulling  down  the  “idealized 
image”  into  the  realm  of  the  achiev¬ 
able  ideal,  and  a  corresponding  pull¬ 
ing  up  of  the  “despised  image”  to  the 
point  where  the  self  becomes  tolerable 
again. 

While  the  structure,  function,  and 
operation  of  this  psychological  process 
has  been  investigated  in  part,  and  seen 
with  some  clarity,  in  the  vocational 
and  educational  counseling  area  by 
such  psychologists  as  Hoppock,  Wil¬ 
liamson.  Darley,  Strong,  Hahn, 
Shartle  and  others  in  their  analysis  of 
student  “levels  of  aspiration”  and 
occupational  and  interest  levels,  it 
seems  to  me  that  extensive  research  in¬ 
to  this  process  as  a  device  for  identify¬ 
ing  counselee  conflicts  and  problems 
is  much  needed.  Such  research  might 
be  pressed  along  these,  among  other, 
lines: 

1.  Investigation  of  the  idealized- 
despised  image  patterns  and  their  con¬ 
sequences  in  other  than  the  vocational- 
educational  areas  of  counseling.  As 
William  James  pointed  out,  each  of  us 


is  “a  multitude  of  folk”  or,  as  Shake¬ 
speare  puts  it,  “One  man,  in  his  time, 
plays  many  parts.”  Thus  at  the  same 
time  that  a  counselee  is  playing  the 
role  of  a  student  in  search  of  the  best 
course  of  study  for  him,  or  a  potential 
worker  hunting  for  the  right  occupa¬ 
tion,  he  is  also  acting  as  a  son,  a  lover, 
an  athlete,  a  social  being,  a  maker  and 
spender  of  money,  an  appreciator  or 
practitioner  of  one  of  the  arts,  a  de¬ 
vout  worshiper  or  an  agnostic,  and  as 
many  other  kinds  of  folk  as  well. 
Whatever  roles  he  may  be  playing,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  in  each  he  has 
created  and  is  profoundly  affected  by 
his  ideal-achievable,  or  has  idealized 
and  despised  images.  It  is  further 
evident  that  these  role-playings  are  in¬ 
terrelated  and  interactive,  that  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfying  achievement  in  one 
may  bolster  and  reinforce  progress  in 
another,  or  that  failure  and  frustra¬ 
tion  in  one  may  drain  and  vitiate  an¬ 
other. 

2.  Study  of  the  relationships  of 
this  idealized-despised  image  concept 
and  process  to  other  basic  concepts  and 
processes  important  to  the  counselor. 
We  might  seek  answers  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  as :  What  are  the  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  idealized-despised  image  and 
interests?  conditioning?  canalization? 
the  development  of  figure-ground  pat¬ 
terns  ?  value  attachments  ?  symbol  sys¬ 
tems  ?  introversion-extraversion  ?  et 
cetera. 

3.  Development  of  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  swift  and  accurate  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  presence  of  an  idealized 
and  despised  image  pattern  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  roles  played  with  intensity  by  a 
given  counselee  in  the  counseling  sit¬ 
uation,  and  especially  analysis  of  the 
applicability  of  present  tools  and  tech¬ 
niques  to  this  end.  For  example,  it 
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would  seem  to  me  that  General  Seman¬ 
tics  may  be  particularly  developed  in¬ 
to  both  an  efficient  tool  for  picking  up 
the  presence  of  one  or  more  idealized 
images  in  a  counselee,  and  a  method 
of  therapy  for  its  correction.  A  seman¬ 
tically  trained  counselor  might  readily 
develop  a  sensitivity  to  counselee  lan¬ 
guage  and  other  symbols,  and  skill  in 
picking  out  from  autobiographical  ma¬ 
terials  in  written  form,  or  from  his 
talk  in  the  interview,  those  persistent¬ 
ly  reoccuring  wgrds  and  phrases  that 
might  reflect  unrealistic  fantasy  in 
any  area  either  on  the  idealized  or  des¬ 
pised  side  of  the  ledger.  Thus  sym¬ 
bolic  indexes  of  confusion  of  levels  of 
abstraction  would  serve  as  one  kind  of 
warning  signal.  Allness,  as  in,  *^A11 
doctors  make  big  incomes”  or  “give 
great  service  to  humanity”  or  “All 
fliers  are  fine,  heroic  men”  or  “All 
mechanics  are  academic  dumbells”  or 
“All  sorority  girls  are  pretty  nitwits” 
or  “All  marriages  are  made  in 
heaven,”  might  indicate  the  need  for 
further  probing  into  idealized  image 
patterns.  Other  significant  clue  words 
would  be  those  expressing  feelings  of 
inferiority,  shame,  guilt,  anxiety  on 


the  one  hand,  or  superiority,  arro¬ 
gance,  over-confidence  on  the  other. 
Similarly  symbols  reflecting  identifica¬ 
tion  with  saints  or  sinners,  overde¬ 
pendence  upon  or  cynicism  towards 
authority,  and  various  kinds  of  pro¬ 
jection  may  'be  found  to  open  up  to  the 
counselor  image-areas  for  intensive 
exploration,  diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

There  appears  to  be  general  agree¬ 
ment  among  students  in  the  course  in 
Principles  of  Guidance,  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  concept  of  idealized 
and  despised  images  is  one  of  the  most 
illuminating  and  hopeful.  They  feel 
that  it  leads  directly  to  their  better 
self-understanding  and  to  more  pene¬ 
trating  insight  into  the  behavior  of 
others.  They  are  tentatively  exploring 
its  relationships  with  other  basic  con¬ 
cepts,  and  are  feeling  their  way  into 
means  of  applying  it  to  their  future 
counseling.  They  are  studying  the 
use  of  counseling  tools  and  techniques, 
particularly  semantics  and  the  projec¬ 
tive  devices,  as  instruments  for  both 
the  diagnosis  and  therapy  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  “kennel  of  black  beasts”  that 
pursue  school  and  college  students. 
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The  Scientific  Emphasis  in 

Clinical  Counseling 

By  E.  G.  WILLIAMSON 
Dean  of  Students  and  Professor  of  Psychology, 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  which  the  scientific  movement  influ- 
centnry,  science  as  methodology  enced  that  aspect  of  pupil  development 
had  spread  out  from  biology  to  in  education  which  we  have  come  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  reorientation  call  counseling.* 

and  reconstruction  of  many  aspects  of  By  way  of  orientation  to  our  topic, 
human  affairs.  In  psychology,  the  we  may  contrast  the  scientific  empha- 
scientific  emphasis  forced  a  rupture  sis  in  counseling  with  three  other  em- 
with  the  metaphysical  and  moralistic  phases  which  have  infiuenced  the  char- 
emphases  of  earlier  centuries,  and  then  acter  and  direction  of  development  of 
brought  the  human  animal  into  the  modern  counseling.  I  shall  briefly 
psychological  laboratory  for  scientific  characterize  these  three  contrasting 
analyses.  In  education,  the  scientific  emphases,  not  in  a  critical  manner,  but 
movement  led  to  the  development  of  merely  to  highlight  some  of  the  ways 
more  precise  measuring  instruments  in  which  the  scientific  method  in  coun- 
to  substitute  for  the  method  of  estima-  seling  differs  from  other  emphases, 
tion.  In  the  field  of  industrial  affairs.  The  first  of  these  alternative  emphases 
this  same  movement  led  to  the  more  stems  from  Rousseau,  and  is  character- 
precise  determination  of  factors  asso-  ized  by  the  phrase  “unfoldment  of  in- 
ciated  with  working  conditions,  and  ner  growth.”  This  is  the  emphasis 
finally  produced  the  aptitude  testing  upon  the  self-directing  and  self-regu- 
movement  in  the  second  decade  of  the  lating  aspects  of  pupil  development, 
twentieth  century.  and  some  followers  overemphasize  the 

These  and  many  other  aspects  of  inner  aspects  of  growth  to  the  neglect 
applied  science  in  human  affairs  of  the  external  conditions  equally 
served  as  background  for  the  emerging  necessary.  In  fact,  some  advocates 
scientific  scrutiny  of  the  individual  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  no  need  for 
pupil  in  the  school-learning-situation,  external  aids  in  counseling  or  in  teach- 
It  is  not  germane  to  our  discussion  to  ing;  that  the  individual  has  within 
review  the  many  improvements  in  the  himself  all  the  needed  capacities 
field  of  instruction  which  derive  from  for  self-regulating  and  self-directing 
scientific  investigations.  Neither  is  it  growth.  Throughout  the  ages  we  have 
germane  to  review  the  rich  contribu-  shifted  in  our  emphases  from  the  inner 
tions  of  science  to  our  knowledge  of  to  the  external  factors  involved  in  hu- 
how  pupils  learn.  We  are  rather  here  man  growth,  and  today  we  are  witness- 
concerned  with  some  of  the  ways  in  ing  the  efforts  of  the  Levinian  follow- 

1  Some  of  the  clinical  techniques  for  counselinff  individuals  are  described  in  the 
author’s  HOW  TO  COUNSEL  STUDENTS.  The  clinical  method  of  (ifuidance  is  treated 
briefly  in  the  REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION AL  RESEARCH,  April,  1939,  in  an  article  by 
the  author. 
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en  to  study  both  aspects  of  the  total 
organism-euTironmeut  field  forces. 

The  second  alternative  emphasis  in 
counseling  confines  itself  to  the  feeling 
tone  of  experience^  to  self-evaluation 
and  integration  of  ego  involvement. 
This  emphasis  upon  the  affective 
aspect  of  experience  seems  to  hold  that 
if  affect  is  of  a  certain  character,  then 
motor  behavior  of  an  adjustive  type 
follows. 

The  third  alternative  emphasis  in 
counseling  is  an  informational  one.  If 
pupils  are  given  valid  and  complete 
information  about  opportunities  con¬ 
cerning  behavior  goals,  occupational 
goals,  et  cetera,  then  they  will  be  in 
a  position  to  choose  the  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  which  will  lead  them  to  the  de¬ 
sired  goal.  In  counseling,  this  em¬ 
phasis  has  lead  to  the  development  of 
occupational  classes,  to  occupational 
trips,  to  the  reading  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  to  the  making  of  ob¬ 
servations  about  the  world  of  work. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  critically  ex¬ 
amine  these  three  emphases',  but  rather 
to  merely  point  them  out  as  alterna¬ 
tives  to  the  scientific  method.  I  say 
that  they  are  alternatives  without  im¬ 
plying  that  any  one  of  the  three  or 
that  the  scientific  movement  alone  is 
completely  adequate  either  to  explain 
modern  counseling  or  to  produce  the 
desired  outcome  of  mo<lern  counseling. 
My  own  hunch  is  that  a  new  and 
broader  incorporation  of  all  four  em¬ 
phases  is  to  be  desired  if  we  are  to 
have  an  adequate  counseling  service 
for  youth. 

Now  to  turn  to  the  scientific  empha¬ 
sis  in  counseling.  Let  me  say  that  I 
shall  not  describe  clinical  counseling 
as  such  with  its  schematic  structure  of 
analysis,  synthesis,  diagnosis,  progno¬ 
sis,  and  follow-up.  Rather  shall  I 
point  out  five  characteristics  of  clini- 
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cal  counseling  which  are  derived  from 
the  scientific  emphasis.  The  first  of 
these  is  sometimes  thought  of  as  the 
exclusive  contribution  of  science  to  the 
improvement  of  counseling  methodol¬ 
ogy.  I  refer  to  the  development  of 
measuring  instruments  to  describe  hu¬ 
man  characteristics.  In  earlier  days, 
aptitudes  were  estimated  sometimes  by 
phrenological  methods  and  sometimes 
by  self-analysis.  For  one  to  read 
Super’s  recent  book,  describing  apti¬ 
tude  tests  available  today,  is  to  realize 
what  great  prc^;ress  we  have  made  in 
this  last  half  century  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  scientific  methods  to  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  human  characteristics. 

But  the  development  of  aptitude 
tests  as  a  substitute  for  estimation  is 
by  no  means  the  only  contribution  of 
the  scientific  method  to  counseling.  A 
second  important  contribution  is  the 
meth^ology  of  prediction  of  efilciency, 
of  adjustment,  and  of  satisfaction  as 
determiners  of  courses  of  action  and 
choice  of  goals.  That  is,  not  only  are 
we  able  to  use  instruments  for  the 
measurement  and  description  of  hu¬ 
man  characteristics,  but  we  also  have 
been  able  to  determine  the  predictive 
eflSciency  of  these  data  in  foretelling 
future  behavior.  Without  this  fore¬ 
telling  or  prognostic  aspect  of  counsel¬ 
ing,  the  measurement  contribution 
would  be  of  limited  significance.  That 
is,  the  counselor  and  counselees  are  not 
interested  merely  in  a  precise  scienti¬ 
fic  description  of  how  much  mechani¬ 
cal  aptitude  an  individual  possesses. 
What  is  important  from  a  counseling 
point  of  view  is  the  future  significance 
of  a  given  amount  of  aptitude  pos¬ 
sessed.  It  is  this  validity  prediction 
which  has  been  derived  from  the 
application  of  scientific  methods  of 
correlation  studies  upon  human  be¬ 
havior.  This  is  not  to  argue  that  pre- 
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dictability  ie  limited  to  science.  It  is 
rather  to  argue  that  the  more  precise 
statistical  and  experimental  methods 
used  by  science  in  the  study  of  human 
behavior  has  yielded  more  precise  and 
accurate  predictions  than  have  other 
methods  of  estimating  future  events. 

A  third  contribution  is  of  a  differ^ 
ent  character.  I  refer  to  the  scienti¬ 
fic  method  applied  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  evidence  for  and  against  vari¬ 
ous  possible  actions  and  choices.  Now 
the  scientific  logic  which  teaches  us  to 
make  a  critical  examination  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  every  bit  of  evidence  in  a 
given  situation  is  no  mean  contribu¬ 
tion  to  human  adjustment.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  logic  of  experimen¬ 
tal  science  is  the  only  kind  of  possible 
logic  applicable  to  human  affairs.  But 
it  is,  rather,  to  argue  that  the  logic  of 
experimental  science  is  a  most  signifi¬ 
cant  advance  in  the  preciseness  with 
which  human  beings  can  interpret 
their  own  affairs.  It  should  be  noted 
that  I  am  not  referring  to  the  coun¬ 
selor’s  use  of  this  scientific  contribu¬ 
tion  but  rather  to  the  counselee’s  use 
of  it.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
function  of  counseling  is  to  teach  coun- 
selees  how  to  counsel  themselves  inso¬ 
far  as  they  are  capable  of  doing  so. 

With  regard  to  this  method  of 
weighing  evidence,  I  may  illustrate  by 
saying  that  I  may  “feel”  positively  re¬ 
garding  the  choice  of  law  as  a  life 
career,  but  if  I  base  my  actual  choice 
upon  this  feeling  tone  alone,  then  I 
may  be  ignoring  contrary  evidence 
which  needs  to  be  included  in  the  valid 
interpretation  of  my  own  capabilities. 
That  is,  aptitude  tests  may  be  nega¬ 
tive  evidence  which  counterbalances 
my  positive  feeling  tone.  I  need, 
therefore,  to  learn  ways  of  interpret¬ 
ing  conflicting  evidence,  that  is,  nega¬ 
tive  evidence.  Some  methods  of  coun¬ 


seling  and  many  emphases  in  child  de¬ 
velopment  used  in  the  home  teach  in¬ 
dividuals  to  weigh  only  the  positive 
evidence  and  to  ignore  or  suppress 
negative  evidence.  It  is  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  experimental  logic  to  bring  in 
all  kinds  of  evidence  and  to  balance  it 
in  some  kind  of  a  configijration. 

The  fourth  contribution  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  emphasis  is  a  search  for  mean¬ 
ing,  that  is,  for  a  formulation  of  hyjx)- 
theses  which  may  “explain”  behavior 
or  the  “best”  of  possible  “balances”  of 
conflicting  or  varied  possible  goals,  ob¬ 
jectives,  or  interpretations  of  human 
adjustment.  The  emphasis  upon  gen¬ 
eralizations  which  are  derived  from 
all  kinds  of  evidence  rather  than  one 
kind  is  a  major  part  of  the  experimen¬ 
tal  methodology  of  modern  science. 
When  applied  to  counseling,  we  have 
both  the  counselee  and  the  counselor 
formulating  tentative  hypotheses  to 
understand  and  explain  behavior  or  to 
foresee  future  behavior.  We  do  not 
have  the  dogma  of  non-experimental 
methods  of  studying  human  beings. 

The  fifth  major  contribution  has 
been  anticipated  in  earlier  remarks.  It 
is  the  application  of  the  findings  of 
experimentation  in  human  behavior  in 
general  to  help  a  particular  individual 
discover  methods  of  solving  his  own 
life  adjustments.  This  emphasis 
grows  out  of  helping  the  individual  to 
deal  with  the  immediate  and  specific 
problems  he  faces  today,  but  it  is  not 
limited  to  the  immediate.  Rather  it 
is  a  w’ay  of  helping  the  individual  to 
arrive  at  broader  and  broader  general¬ 
izations  about  his  behavior.  In  these 
generalizations  he  sums  up  many  ex¬ 
periences  into  acceptable  self-percep¬ 
tions  possessing  no  contrary  or  nega¬ 
tive  dimensions — perceptions  of  voca¬ 
tional,  social,  and  other  aspects  of  his 
life. 


Self-Guidance  Through  Group 
Approaches  and  General  Semantics 

By  ELWOOD  MURRAY* 

Director,  School  of  Speech,  University  of  Denver, 

Denver,  Colorado 


Students  may  help  each  other 
to  guide  and  counsel  themselves 
as  a  by-product  of  the  work  of  a 
regular  course.  On  their  own  power, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  permissiveness, 
they  may  be  brought  to  the  necessary 
insights  and  action  on  their  problems. 
A  particular  advantage  is  that  the 
guidance  and  counseling  goes  on  in¬ 
directly  and  in  the  setting  of  the  group 
activity  of  a  regular  class. 

Such  subjects  as  basic  communica¬ 
tion,  speech  fundamentals,  public 
speaking  or  discussion  may  serve  many 
of  the  functions  of  guidance  while  pro¬ 
viding  training  in  communication 
skills.  Beginning  courses  in  sociology, 
psychology,  human  relations  or  home 
economics,  if  geared  with  suitable 
laboratory  communication  experiences 
around  the  problems  of  the  students 
and  the  student  community,  may  also 
serve  similar  objectives  of  both  skill 
and  human  development.  The  purpose 
of  this  paper  will  be  to  describe  some 
of  the  procedures  which  have  been 
evolved  through  some  fifteen  years  for 
a  course  in  basic  communication.  The 
focus  of  this  particular  course  has  been 
upon  the  improvement  of  reading,  lis¬ 


tening,  speaking  and  writing  skills 
based  upon  and  unified  by  a  core  of 
personality  development.*  The  per¬ 
sonality  development  procedures  and 
the  improvement  of  skills  are  taught  as 
interdependent  and  parallel  functions 
of  each  other. 

The  underlying  assumption  is  that 
learning  is  most  efficient  when  it  issues 
from  a  total  situation  in  which  all  of 
the  group  become  as  intensely  absorbed 
and  “involved”  in  their  tasks  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  aim  is  to  arrange  the  setting 
of  the  total  situation  that  all  members 
mutually  interact  to  inspire  both  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  effort  upon  the  tasks 
chosen.  Responsibility  for  the  whole 
learning  process  is  put  as  completely 
as  is  feasible  upon  the  group.  To  do 
this  the  course  must  be  conducted  to 
permit  the  students  to  help  plan,  carry 
through,  and  evaluate  their  activities 
within  the  framework  of  directives 
under  which  the  instructor  must  work. 

For  this  purpose  a  steering  commit¬ 
tee  of  five  members  of  the  class  is 
chosen  by  sociometric  methods.  This 
committee  meets  at  least  once  every 
two  weeks  with  the  instructor  and 
graduate  assistant.  At  these  meetings 


1  other  members  of  the  staff  in  Basic  Communication  who  have  contributed  to 
the  development  of  methods  outlined  in  this  paper  are  Keith  Case,  Coordinator  of  the 
course.  Iris  Gilmore,  Marion  Talmadge,  Bichard  Woelhaf,  Esther  Dimchevsky  and  others. 

a  Paul,  Wilson  B.,  E*rederic  Sorensen,  and  Elwood  Murray,  “A  Functional  Core  for 
the  Basic  Communications  Course,”  The  tfuarierly  Journal  of  Speech,  32 :  232-244,  April, 
1948. 
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student  response*  to  the  previous 
assignments  are  carefully  canvassed. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  ex¬ 
pressed  needs  of  students  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  sort  of  assignment  will  he 
made,  the  emphases  which  will  be  car^ 
ried  through,  and  the  methods  of  eval¬ 
uation  which  will  be  used,  including 
the  formulation  of  grades.  For  each 
two-weeks,  five  students  volunteer  as 
“evaluators.”  These  evaluators  take 
seats  at  the  front  to  the  side  where  they 
may  observe  the  entire  communication 
group  process  for  the  two-week  period. 
Each  evaluator  is  provided  with  a  spe¬ 
cial  sheet  which  breaks  down  one 
aspect  of  the  group  process  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  that  he  may  observe  and  report 
his  observations  with  some  adequacy. 
One  student  observes  the  productivity 
of  the  group  as  a  whole;  another  ob¬ 
serves  the  interactions  within  the  class 
for  the  meetings  concerned;  another 
observes  the  order  and  nature  of  the 
contributions  made;  another  observes 
the  organization  and  method  of  sup¬ 
port  in  the  communication  presented ; 
and  the  fifth  evaluator  observes  mat¬ 
ters  of  mechanics,  grammar,  enuncia¬ 
tion,  articulation  and  pronunciation. 
A  third  committee  of  three  students 
serves  as  an  “action-research”  commit¬ 
tee.  This  committee  has  the  task  of 
tabulating  the  results  of  the  students’ 
after-meeting  sheets  which  they  fill  out 
for  various  activities  presented  in  the 
class.  The  students  indicate  on  these 
sheets  what  they  liked,  what  they  dis¬ 
liked,  their  reactions  to  the  project  as 
a  whole,  including  the  instructor’s  lec¬ 
tures,  or  the  work  upon  a  particular 
day.  These  procedures  help  make  the 


communicating  to  the  class  and  with¬ 
in  the  class  two-way. 

All  three  committees  present  their 
reports  once  in  two  weeks  on  the 
“evaluation  and  planning  day.”  The 
steering  committee  reports  on  its 
meetings  with  the  instructor;  the 
chairman  then  gives  the  “assignment” 
of  projects  for  several  weeks  ahead  as 
these  projects  have  been  mutually 
evolved  outside  of  the  class  hour  in  the 
committee  meetings  with  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  The  work  as  planned  is  discussed 
until  all  matters  of  the  assignments 
are  “made  clear”  to  the  class  members. 
The  five  student  evaluators  then  fol¬ 
low  with  their  reports  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  work  for  the  past  two 
weeks.  Here  the  students  are,  in 
effect,  directly  instructing  themselves. 
Finally  the  action-research  committee 
“feeds-back”  to  the  class  members  a 
summary  of  their  own  attitudes  and 
reactions  as  the  students  registered 
these  on  after-meeting  slips.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  given  without  comments 
Or  value  judgments.  This  procedure 
enables  the  cla.ss  members  to  look  at 
their  own  behavior  and  make  their 
own  appraisals  of  their  own  attitudes 
and  e£Bciency.*  During  this  whole 
process  the  instructor  tends  to  stay  in 
the  background  or  to  function  in  a  re¬ 
source  capacity.  He  only  comes  into 
the  session  as  needed,  or  when  ques¬ 
tions  are  asked. 

Instructors  may  take  up  a  variety 
of  problems  of  the  class-as-a-whole  or 
of  individuals  with  special  problems 
with  the  student  steering  committee 
or  special  committees.  Often  special 
assignments  may  be  devised,  the 


3  Some  of  these  methods  are  adaptations  of  metho<ls  evolved  in  the  National 
Traininp  Laboratory  in  Group  Development  sponsored  by  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
See  Rulletin  ^(3. 
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amount  of  time  upon  a  project  deter¬ 
mined,  and  problems  among  the  class 
members  met  through  group  thinking 
and  action.  Sometimes  particular 
problems  of  an  individual  class  mem¬ 
ber  may  be  resolved  by  assigning  a 
team  of  students  to  work  with  him. 
Although  the  writing  test  showed  that 
a  Negro  boy  was  about  average,  his 
written  projects  showed  a  severe  prob¬ 
lem  of  spelling.  He  became  discour¬ 
aged  and  quit  the  class.  The  boy  did 
not  have  a  pleasing  personality  and 
was  fat.  He  had  been  pretty  much 
ignored  by  the  class.  After  a  class  dis¬ 
cussion  led  by  the  committee  chairman 
a  team  of  two  of  the  class  leaders  was 
appointed  to  call  on  him.  The  effect 
of  his  return  upon  the  class  was  as 
great  as  it  was  upon  the  boy.  His 
morale  and  work  gradually  came  up  io 
a  satisfactory  point. 

The  content  of  the  course  is  buiU 
around  student  needs.  Efforts  are 
made  to  help  the  student  to  understand 
aspects  of  communication  about  which 
he  has  problems  or  desires  further  de¬ 
velopment.  Considerable  time  is  8p<*nt 
in  the  surveying  and  testing  of  stu¬ 
dent  skills,  abilities  and  disabilities  in 
reading,  listening,  speaking,  writing 
and  study  habits.'*  In  addition,  a  spe¬ 
cial  personal-social  adjustment  inven¬ 
tory  on  attitudes  in  a  communication 
situation  is  administered.®  Of  great 
importance  at  this  time  is  the  special 
autobiography  which  the  student 
writes  concerning  the  history  of  his 
own  communication  abilities.  This 
may  be  of  great  value  both  to  the  stu¬ 


dent  in  helping  him  toward  a  greater 
objectivity  and  in  helping  the  teacher 
understand  his  students. 

Textbook  materials  have  to  do  with 
the  nature  of  the  entire  communica¬ 
tion  process  as  related  to  the  semantics 
of  personality  development  and  the 
sociology  of  communication.®  Stress 
is  put  upon  the  interpersonal  com¬ 
munication  of  the  student  in  his  fam¬ 
ily,  campus,  community  and  church. 
Integrated  into  these  materials  are 
these  pertaining  to  skills  in  reading, 
writing,  listening,  and  speaking — the 
conventional  materials  of  freshmen 
composition,  literature  and  speech. 
Through  practice  in  consiousness  of 
abstracting,  the  checking  of  “word- 
maps”  to  “fact-territories,”  discipline 
in  concentrating  upon  dynamic  rela- 
tons  instead  of  static  objects,  the  stu¬ 
dents’  fundamental  ability  to  think 
and  evaluate  for  communicating  and 
interpersonal  relations  may  be  devel¬ 
oped.  At  the  same  time  this  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  skill  in  evaluating  his  own 
abilities,  disabilities,  and  the  total  sit¬ 
uation  provides  the  basis  for  his  self- 
guidance. 

Group  methods  are  applied  in  many 
ways  to  help  the  students  teach  these 
materials  to  each  other,  and  to  gain 
insight  into  their  particular  problems. 
After  taking  the  tests  the  students,  in 
some  cases,  score  their  own  work  and 
discuss  the  significance  of  the  iten\8 
in  the  tests.  Especial  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  permit  students  to  label 
themselves  according  to  any  categories. 
Application  of  General  Semantics 


4  See  Murray,  Elwood  anti  Keith  Case,  Handbook  of  Basic  Communication,  Chap¬ 
ter  4,  University  of  Denver,  1950. 

5  Case,  Keith  and  others.  Adjustment  Inventory,  University  of  Denver. 

6  See  Murray,  Elwood,  The  Speech  Personality,  Revised  Edition,  Chapters  3-6  and 
18,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  1944. 
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principles^  is  valuable  in  these  re¬ 
spects.  The  more  difficult  textbook 
materials  such  as  General  Semantics 
are  studied  in  committees,  wherein  the 
materials  are  read  aloud  by  different 
members,  one  paragraph  at  a  time. 
The  groups  formulate  questions  w'hich 
they  put  to  the  instructor.  This  per¬ 
mits  a  further  discussion  of  the  more 
difficult  points  and  applicAtions  to  be 
made  by  the  entire  class.  Students  are 
assigned  in  teams  of  two  or  three  to 
present  special  projects  listed  in  the 
Handbook.^  Also  there  is  a  special 
anthology  textbook  of  poems,  essays, 
dramas  and  biographies.®  This  litera¬ 
ture,  which  the  students  use  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  unified  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  experiences,  deals  with  a 
great  variety  of  problems  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  human  relations,  of  per¬ 
sonal-social  adjustment,  of  morale  and 
productivity  in  groups  and  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  dynamic  structure  of  the 
“facts”  about  which  students  communi¬ 
cate.  The  projects  are  so  designed  as 
to  require  the  student  to  exercise  his 
abilities  to  see  relationships  at  many 
levels  and  to  evaluate  appropriately  in 
the  various  stages  of  his  communicat¬ 
ing  behavior.  The  students  write  and 
speak  about  characters  and  groups  who 
have  problems  parallel  to  their  own. 

Each  student  studies  a  biography  of 
a  leader  who  was  famous  in  the  same 
vocation  into  which  the  student  is  go¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  if  he  is  going  into 
a  scientific  career  he  may  study  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Thomas  Edison  and  compare 
his  own  problems  and  development 


(including  his  communication  abili¬ 
ties)  with  the  problems  of  Edison  at 
his  own  age.  At  a  later  time  each  stu¬ 
dent  is  assigned  to  a  panel  discussion 
in  which  he  is  asked  to  evaluate  before 
the  class  both  the  opportunities  for 
service  and  advancement  in  his  respec¬ 
tive  field  and  the  potentialities  for 
difficulty  in  it.  In  particular  he  is  also 
to  re-appraise  (frequently  in  a  written 
project)  his  own  abilities  and  person¬ 
ality  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
profession  which  he  has  chosen.  In 
listening  to  each  other  and  in  the  en¬ 
suing  discussion  some  students  revise 
their  plans,  or  make  more  definite 
plans  for  their  futures. 

Role-playing  and  sociodrama  are 
used  in  many  ways.  Role-playing  may 
be  used  by  smaller  groups  to  teach  the 
entire  class  complicated  aspects  of 
communication.  This  might  include 
such  diverse  matters  as  grammar, 
voice  improvement,  stage-fright,  writ¬ 
ing  or  listening  blockages,  relational 
thinking,  and  interpersonal  communi¬ 
cation.  Committees  may  be  appointed 
to  study  selected  problems,  devise  set¬ 
tings  for  dramatizing  specific  situa¬ 
tions,  and  the  procedures  whereby  the 
characters  resolved  their  problems. 
The  committees  may  assign  members 
of  the  class  to  do  the  necessary  roles, 
and  to  evaluate  the  work  presented. 

The  methods  may  also  be  applied  to 
individual  problems  of  interpersonal 
relations  and  copimunication  of  the 
members  of  the  class.*®  Students  hand 
in  detailed  descriptions  of  situations 
wherein  they  have  been  inadequate  in 


7  See  Korzbyski,  Alfred,  Science  and  Sanitp,  Third  Edition,  The  International 
Non-Aristotelian  Library  Publishing  Company,  Lakeville.  Connecticut,  1949.  See  also 
the  reading  list  published  by  the  Institute  of  General  Semantics,  Lakeville,  Connecticut. 

8  See  Murray,  Handbook  of  Basic  Communication,  op.  cit..  Chapters  2-5. 

9  Swallow,  Alan,  Marion  Talmadge  and  Iris  P.  Gilmore,  Antholopp  in  Basic  Com¬ 
munication,  University  of  Denver,  1949. 

10  See  Murray,  Elwood,  “Sociadrama  and  Psychodrama  in  the  College  Basic  Com¬ 
munication  Class,”  Sociatrp,  32;  134-145,  April,  1946. 
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their  communicating  such  as:  when 
making  a  date  by  telephone,  writing  a 
letter  home,  using  a  poem  or  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  lecture  in  a  conversation  at 
a  dinner  table,  or  in  applying  for  a 
job  during  vacation.  In  various  ways, 
according  to  the  particular  problems 
presented  and  what  is  appropriate  for 
group  consideration,  these  situations 
are  acted  out  spontaneously  or  semi- 
extemporaneously.  After  an  analysis 
by  the  class  of  the  communication  be¬ 
havior  which  is  contributing  to  the 
“problem,”  the  situation  is  redrama¬ 
tized  to  give  pratice  in  more  appro¬ 
priate  thinking  and  communicating. 
Sometimes  students  act  out  roles  in 
writing  situations  and  in  the  resolving 
of  a  variety  of  problems  and  for  writ¬ 
ing  improvement.  In  these  situations 
they  may  carry  on  correspondence 
with  each  under  the  roles  according 
to  the  problems  they  face  now  or  may 
be  confronted  with  in  the  future. 

11  See  Paul,  op.  eit. 


No  one  of  the  experiences  outlined 
in  this  paper  is  considered  adequate 
in  itself  to  help  a  student  to  gain  in¬ 
sight  as  might  be  needed  for  self- 
guidance.  But  from  the  cumulation 
of  all  of  the  projects  and  the  work  ex¬ 
plained  in  this  paper,  much  from  the 
entire  class  may  be  expected.  The 
work  is  only  an  outline  with  some 
fragments  of  the  entire  sequence.  The 
explanation  offered  pertains  to  only 
one  third  of  the  entire  course  in 
Basic  Communication  which  extends 
throughout  a  year  with  a  meeting 
daily.  The  chief  objective  for  this 
eleven  weeks  may  be  described  as  the 
“integration  of  the  communicator.” 
Not  described  here  is  the  work  for  the 
second  eleven  weeks  which  emphasizes 
the  use  of  scientific  thinking  in  organ¬ 
izing  and  presenting  messages.  For 
the  last  third  of  the  course^*  the  group 
and  semantic  approaches  are  utilized 
in  the  “release  of  creative  power  for 
communication.” 
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Guidance  in  College 

By  LESTER  D.  CROW 
Professor  of  Education,  Brooklyn  College, 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  guidance  needs  of  college 
students  received  relatively  in¬ 
adequate  attention  before  World 
War  II.  The  present  increase  in  col¬ 
lege  enrolments,  however,  has  given  a 
tremendous  impetus  to  guidance  on  tho 
college  level.  Not  only  has  ^he  en¬ 
trance  into  college  of  many  ex-service 
men  and  women  resulted  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  veteran  counseling  serv¬ 
ices.  but  more  intensive  and  extensive 
guidance  programs  have  been  made 
available  for  the  increased  numbers  of 
non-veterans  who  seek  to  continue 
their  education  on  the  college  level. 
More  and  more,  college  authorities 
throughout  the  nation  are  recognizing 
the  value  of  guidance  to  all  students 
in  cclleze — entering  freshmen  as  well 
as  upper  classmen.  If  the  purposes 
of  a  college  are  to  be  achieved,  con¬ 
sideration  must  b(‘  given  not  only  to 
the  Intellectual  welfare  of  students  but 
also  to  their  physical,  economic,  social 
and  civic  wellbeing. 

A  college  faculty  should  be  guidance 
minded  and  should  be  called  upon  to 
participate  in  one  or  another  phase  of 
the  guidance  program.  In  order  that 
all  activities  may  receive  attention 
from  everyone  associated  with  the  col¬ 
lege,  appropriate  committees  should 
be  established.  The  membership  of 
these  committees  should  include  both 
students  and  faculty.  A  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  is  likely  to  be  enriched  through 
student  membership;  the  faculty,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  responsible  body  for  the 


actual  formulation  and  administration 
of  the  evolved  guidance  program. 

For  the  establishment  of  a  complete 
college  guidance  program  it  is  import¬ 
ant  that  adequately  trained  personnel 
be  selected  to  provide  the  essential 
services.  Well-chosen  student  leaders 
are  among  the  most  efficient  guides  for 
the  orientation  of  freshmen  to  the 
many  college  activities.  The  extent  to 
which  students  can  aid  the  newcomer 
is  limited,  however.  Hence  the  chief 
responsibility  for  freshmen  guidance 
must  be  assumed  by  the  faculty.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  the  students  are  to  be  properly 
oriented  to  their  new  school  and  helped 
to  achieve  success  and  satisfaction  dur¬ 
ing  their  college  years,  all  instructors 
should  be  guidance  minded.  Yet  there 
is  needed  also  a  staff  of  experts  who 
devote  moat  of  their  time  to  the  giving 
of  personnel  service  to  the  students. 

Freshmen  orientation  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  phase  of  a  college 
guidance  program.  Candidates  for  ad¬ 
mission  not  only  should  be  accepted  by 
the  college  but  should  receive  a  sin¬ 
cere  and  enthusiastic  welcome  to  the 
college.  Students  can  be  given  formal 
assignments  to  classes  by  the  registrar 
or  some  other  college  authority  but 
they  need  orientation  to  the  traditions 
of  the  campus.  They  need  to  discover, 
at  tirst  hand,  what  it  means  to  live  on 
a  campus.  Among  the  campus  facili¬ 
ties  and  college  functions  about  which 
freshmen  should  learn  early  are : 

1.  College  buildings  and  facilities. 
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2.  Faculty  personnel  with  whom 
students  are  likely  to  have  responsible 
relations  during  the  first  semester. 

3.  Rules  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  behavior  and  curriculum. 

4.  Available  curricular  and  per¬ 
sonal  counseling  services. 

6.  Library  facilities  and  their  use. 

6.  Scholarship  requirements  and 
attendance  regulations. 

7.  Facilities  available  for  study 
improvement  and  for  occupational 
oounseling  and  placement. 

8.  Organized  social  groups  and 
student  campus  activities. 

9.  Health  and  recreational  facili¬ 
ties  available  for  the  development  of 
hygienic  living. 

10.  Procedures  for  withdrawing 
from  courses  and  from  college. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  many 
failures  among  college  freshmen.  In 
spite  of  freshmen  orientation  programs 
the  failure  incidence  remains  high. 
Nevertheless,  college  authorities  are  to 
be  commended  for  attempting  to  guide 
young  men  and  women  toward  a  better 
adjustment  to  their  new  educational 
experiences.  This  type  of  guidance 
service  is  exemplified  in  an  experiment 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  This 
institution  of  higher  education  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  unique  innovation  which 
they  hope  will  salvage  those  freshmen 
who  already  are  fioundering  because  of 
low  grades  (average  between  C  and  D) 
and  are  confronted  with  noneontinu- 
ance  in  a  curriculum.  At  lirooklyn 
College  elaborate  guidance  plans  have 
been  formulated  to  assist  students  in 
the  ten  areas  outlined  above.  In  spite 
of  a  large  student  body  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  assist  each  student  to 
become  a  good  campus  citizen.  His 


needs  and  interests  are  given  indi¬ 
vidual  consideration. 

Adequate  provision  also  should  be 
made  for  the  social  guidance  of  col¬ 
lege  students  during  their  campus  as 
well  as  off-campus  life.  Since  the  col¬ 
lege  environment  is  new  and  different 
to  most  individuals,  social  guidance 
is  needed  in  order  to:  (1)  develop 
good  manners  and  poise;  (2)  develop 
wholesome  attitudes  toward,  and  re¬ 
spect  for  and  cooperation  with  others ; 
(3)  achieve  an  understanding  of  exist¬ 
ing  social  forces;  and  (4)  become  con¬ 
structive  campus  citizens  and  responsi¬ 
ble  members  of  the  community. 

Student  welfare  is  the  chief  concern 
and  covers  many  aspects  of  college  life 
having  guidance  implications.  A  well- 
organized  and  thoroughly  implemented 
guidance  program  on  the  college  level 
probably  should  include  the  following 
areas  of  service : 

1.  Interpretation  of  college  objec¬ 
tives  to  high  school  graduates. 

2.  Selection  of  students  for  admis¬ 
sion. 

3.  Orientation  of  students  to  all 
phases  of  college  life. 

4.  Provision  for  an  adequate 
health  program. 

5.  Provision  for  and  supervision 
of  adequate  food  services. 

6.  Provision  for  a  testing  service 
to  help  students  discover  their  abili¬ 
ties,  aptitudes,  and  interests. 

7.  Provision  for  keeping  cumula¬ 
tive  records  of  students’  progress  and 
activities. 

8.  Formulation  and  administration 
of  adequate  but  fiexible  college  regu¬ 
lations. 
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9.  Guidance  in  curricular  adjust¬ 
ment,  vocational  interests,  study  meth¬ 
ods,  and  emotional  development. 

10.  Supervision  of  the  social  life 
of  the  students  on  campus. 

11.  Enlistment  of  family  coopera¬ 
tion  in  matters  of  student  welfare. 

12.  Provision  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance  and  part-time  employment  for 
students  who  need  them. 


13.  Stimulation  of  good  college 
morale. 

14.  Articulation  of  college  and 
post-college  life. 

15.  Evaluation  and  improvement 
of  the  functions  and  services  of  college 
life. 

16.  Encouragement  of  loyal  com¬ 
munity  support. 


Just  published  I  Brand  new  in  1950  / 


LONG  AGO  IN  THB  OLD  WORLD 

ud 

BARLT  DAYS  IN  THB  NBW  WORLD 

By  SODTBWORTB  ud  SOOTBWORTB 

Two  new  books  for  the  Middle  Orades.  covering, 
respectively,  our  Old  World  background  from  the 
cave  man  through  the  period  of  exploration  and 
our  New  World  History  from  the  be^nnlng  of  the 
period  of  exploration  through  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  plus  sections  on  the  American  Indian 
and  our  national  expansion. 

Noted  for  new  colored  pictures,  colored  maps, 
work-saving  chronological  reviews,  and  the  a<me 
fascinating  story  style  that  has  long  made  the 
Southworth  histories  so  popular. 
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Orientation  and  Guidance 
For  High  School  Pupils 

*»y 

BROADT,  BROADT  and  WESTOYBR 

To  help  freshmen  more  quickly  adjust  to 
study  and  social  aspects  of  school,  many  alert 
administrators  have  introduced  into  their 
high  school  curriculum  this  new,  revised 
edition  of  ORIENTATION  AND  GUID¬ 
ANCE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  PUPILS 
by  Broady,  Broady  and  Westover.  The  book 
is  divided  into  eight  units,  each  of  which 
consists  of  an  “Introduction,”  a  principal  sec¬ 
tion  called  “Reading  and  Practice”  and  final¬ 
ly,  group  recitation  assignments.  A  personal 
guidance  record  is  included  for  each  pupil. 

IMPROVE  YOUR  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

If  you  wish  to  expand  or  improve  your  guidance 
program,  send  for  an  examination  copy  of  this 
excellent  text  today ! 

320  pp.  &2.7S 
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The  Assumptions  of  the  Arrogant 

By  IRVING  J.  LEE 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking,  School  of  Speech, 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


WE  live  at  a  moment  in  the 
world’s  history  when  the  need 
for  human  responsiveness, 
adjustability,  and  teachability  is  sig¬ 
nificantly  apparent.  Ours  is  no  cul¬ 
ture  in  which  custom  and  technology 
are  settled.  From  the  care  of  babies 
through  the  prevention  of  accidents  to 
the  waging  of  war,  the  assumption  of 
completeness,  of  finality  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  must  be  inevitably  disastrous. 
For  us  simplicity  and  permanence 
have  the  magic  of  dreams  but  their 
reality  belongs  to  another  time. 

A  history  of  the  past  500  years 
could  be  written  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
tinuously  accelerating  rate  of  discov¬ 
ery  in  a  great  number  of  areas.  The 
arc  of  what  is  known  ever  widens. 
The  necessity  for  specialization 
throughout  the  range  of  human  action 
needs  little  documentation.  Today  it 
is  not  easy  to  be  a  Franklin  or  a  da 
Vinci. 

How  does  a  man  cope  with  such 
complexity  ? 

One  may  turn  from  the  flux  of  exist¬ 
ence  because  no  facing  of  the  situation 
seems  worthwhile.  This  is  the  mon¬ 
astery  solution.  This  is  George  San¬ 
tayana  sitting  out  the  war  bathrobed 
in  the  quiet  of  his  own  reflections. 

One  may  try  to  keep  up.  This  is 
the  encyclopaedic  quest,  the  Bacon¬ 
ian  I-have-taken-all-knowledge-as-my- 
province  vanity.  This  is  Thomas 
Wolfe  insisting,  “I  will  go  everywhere 
and  see  everything.” 


One  may  become  so  immersed  in  his 
workaday  routines  that  he  remains 
oblivious  to  what  is  beyond.  This  is 
the  submission  to  the  here  and  now. 
The  habitual  is  so  comfortable  that  it 
is  given  privileged  status.  These  are 
the  themes:  “It  was  good  enough  be¬ 
fore,  why  not  now?”  “This  is  what 
I  know,  why  know  more?” 

There  is  an  unseemly  arrogance 
about  these  strategies.  The  first  leaves 
too  much  undone ;  the  second  presumes 
too  much;  the  third  is  too  ready  for 
sabotage  and  obscurantism. 

Is  there  a  way  to  help  men  to  a 
more  knowing  relation  to  what  is  pos¬ 
sible?  Can  they  be  freed  from  the 
rootedness  of  the  first  and  third  and 
kept  from  the  frustration  that  must 
follow  the  second?  Is  it  possible  to 
encourage  as  well  as  describe  a  way 
of  evaluating  by  which  to  stave  off  such 
intellectual  intransigeance  ? 

II 

This  is  a  preliminary  report  of  a 
three  year  pilot  study  with  that  objec¬ 
tive  given  a  narrow  focus.  The  stu¬ 
dents  were  140  policemen,  from  Pa¬ 
trolmen  to  Captains,  enrolled  in  the 
five  month  Traffic  Police  Administra¬ 
tion  Course  in  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Traffic  Institute.  There  were 
no  educational  prerequisites,  so  grade 
school  and  college  graduates  sat  side 
by  side.  Each  student  had  at  least 
three  years’  police  experience  and  was 
chosen  on  a  competitive  basis  with 
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roughly  one  selection  to  every  four 
applicants.  The  program  was  made 
up  of  some  forty  courses  including 
Traffic  Law,  Traffic  Engineering,  En¬ 
forcement  Tactics,  etc.,  with  classes 
meeting  seven  hours  a  day.  It  was 
proposed  to  make  a  direct  attack  on 
their  “teachability”  by  means  of  the 
course  “Introduction  to  General  Se¬ 
mantics.”  Twelve  meetings  of  two 
hours  each  were  available. 

The  instruction  was  organized 
around  the  following  key  notions: 

1.  A  human  nervous  system  has  no 
way  of  encompassing  all  the  aspects 
of  any  thing,  person,  situation.  A 
man  abstracts  some  details  and  omits 
others.  Some  habits  of  talking  and 
evaluating  lead  to  the  illusion  of  com¬ 
pleteness.  Men  need  the  awareness, 
in  the  words  of  William  James,  that 
“the  word  ‘and’  trails  along  after 
every  sentence.  Something  always 
escapes.”  When  this  is  forgotten,  the 
mood  of  know-it-allness  comes  easily. 

2.  When  things,  people,  situations 
are  studied,  they  are  found  in  process. 
Nature  repeats  itself  but  with  varia¬ 
tions.  No  two  of  anything  have  been 
found  identical  in  all  respects.  This 
diversity,  however,  can  be  neglected. 
Many  patterns  of  human  talking  and 
evaluating  imply  the  static  and  the 
similar.  A  man’s  unawareness  of 
variousness  is  the  measure  of  his  sur¬ 
render  to  over-simplification. 

3.  There  is  a  difference  between 
statements  which  represent  what  can 
be  observed  and  those  which  involve 
assumptions  and  which  imply  that 
something  may  have  happened  or 
might  happen  or  which  tend  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  is  not  observable  from  the 


observer’s  position.  Our  studies  indi¬ 
cate  that  people  frequently  speak  in- 
ferentially  as  if  they  were  speaking 
observationally.  Factual  statements 
have  a  degree  of  certainty  not  achieved 
by  the  inferential.  Men  who  have  not 
been  sensitized  to  the  distinction  too 
readily  and  brazenly  presume  a  knowl¬ 
edge  they  do  not  have. 

The  instruction  which  sought  the  in¬ 
doctrination  of  these  notions  utilized 
conventional  classroom  procedures  of 
lectures,  readings,  individual  reports, 
written  assignments,  class  and  group 
demonstrations,  along  with  a  short 
motion  picture*  produced  by  Dr.  Rus¬ 
sell  Meyers. 

Ill 

What  was  achieved? 

Since  the  General  Semantics  hours 
appeared  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
whole  program,  it  was  possible  to  make 
inquiries  of  the  instructors  in  other 
courses  as  to  differences  in  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  students  from  the  first  to 
the  third  quarters.  The  following  are 
the  most  relevant  observations : 

1.  The  group  as  a  whole  asked 
many  more  questions  during  their 
class  hours. 

2.  The  mood  of  the  questions 
seemed  to  change  from  assertiveness 
and  scepticism  to  one  of  inquiry.  This 
was,  at  least,  the  prevailing  impres¬ 
sion. 

3.  Notebooks  on  lectures  and  read¬ 
ings  seemed  more  carefully  prepared 
with  a  noticeable  increase  in  coverage 
and  detail. 

4.  In  their  periodic  interviews 
with  individual  students,  the  directors 
of  training  noted  a  decreasing  dissat¬ 
isfaction  .with  the  “homework”  which 


1  See  the  description  in  Dr.  Meyers’  paper,  “The  Nervous  System  and  General 
Semantics:  II.  ‘Reality’  and  ‘Unreality,’’’  ETC.,  A  REVIEW  OF  GENERAL  SEMANTICS, 
pp.  32-34,  Autumn,  1948. 
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was  designed  to  average  some  thirty 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  semester. 

5.  Anecdotal  reports  indicated 
some  application  of  the  Qoneral 
Semantics  vocabulary  in  class  discus¬ 
sions. 

6.  The  middle  group  of  men 
(according  to  entrance  test  data  and 
qualification  estimates)  showed  the 
greatest  amount  of  change. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  exaggerate 
the  extent  of  the  differences.  Since 
controlled  measures  were  not  made, 
the  findings  are  subject  to  all  the 
errors  of  impressionistic  reporting. 
Neither  reliability  nor  validity  can  be 
claimed  beyond  this:  the  instructors 


said  they  saw  a  difference.  And  to 
assert  that  the  difference  was  exclu¬ 
sively  the  effect  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  would  be  itself  a  pretentious  in¬ 
ference.  Nevertheless,  interviews  and 
information  from  a  cross-section  of  the 
students  after  completion  of  the  course 
support  most  of  the  above. 

Are  there  other  indices  by  which  to 
guage  a  man’s  teachability?  Because 
some  of  those  we  used  are  unhappily 
ambiguous,  effort  is  being  directed  to 
the  creation  of  a  teachability  measure. 
With  it  we  should  be  able  to  check  the 
wisdom  of  the  decision  to  put  the  anti- 
arrogance  instruction  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  program. 
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Pupil  Personnel  Service 

in  the  Public  Schools 

By  FRANK  G.  DAVIS 

Bead  of  the  Department  of  Education,  Bucknell  University, 
Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

WE  are  to  consider  “Pupil  Per-  tion :  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
sonnel  Service  in  the  Public  As  time  has  marched  on,  the  devel- 
Schools.”  Immediately  the  oping  industrial  revolution  has  posed 
question  arises.  What  is  the  meaning  problems  of  tremendous  proportions, 
of  the  term  ?  How  does  it  differ,  if  at  Our  leaders  in  education  have  striven 
all,  from  the  service  known  as  guid-  for  solutions.  In  some  cases  the  moun- 
ance?  How  does  it  differ,  if  at  all,  tains  have  labored  and  brought  forth 
from  what  we  call  education?  Fre-  mice.  In  other  cases,  illustrated  by 
quently  I  hear  educators  state  that  the  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Eliot’s 
terms,  guidance  and  pupil  personnel  Committee  of  Ten  (1893),  our  educa- 
service,  are  synonymous  with  the  term,  tors  made  considerable  noise  while 
education.  Let  us  examine  this  pro-  running  a  long  time  in  the  same  place, 
position.  Let  us  start  with  what  In  that  famous  document  we  find  the 
should  be  a  self-evident  truth.  Educa-  astounding  statement  that  the  purpose 
tion  is  a  far  more  comprehensive  term  of  the  high  school  is  to  furnish  edu- 
than  pupil  personnel  service  or  guid-  cation  to  that  small  proportion  of 
ance.  Whatever  either  of  these  is,  it  all  the  children  in  the  country,  who 
is  entirely  enveloped  by  the  all-inclu-  are  intellectually  capable  of  profiting 
sive  term,  education.  Whenever  any  by  education  prolonged  to  the  eigh- 
professional  guidance  worker  conceives  teenth  year  and  whose  parents  are 
the  idea  that  his  job  is  all-inclusive,  financially  able  to  keep  them  in  school, 
let  him  stop  long  enough  to  take  a  look  In  the  same  celebrated  report  we  find 
at  the  forest.  Then,  perhaps,  the  trees  this  statement “In  organizing  and 
will  assume  their  proper  proportions.  teaching  these  subjects  no  differentia- 
A  century  or  two  ago,  education  was  tion  should  be  made  in  content  or 
a  very  simple  affair  for  all  except  the  method  for  any  class  of  pupils,  but 
rare  individual  who  went  to  academy  each  should  be  taught  in  the  same  way 
and  college.  The  boy  grew  up  and  and  to  the  same  extent — no  matter 
learned  his  trade  on  the  farm,  in  the  what  the  destination  of  the  pupil  may 
shop,  or  in  the  store.  The  girl  learned  be,  or  at  what  point  his  education  is 
from  her  mother  her  trade — housekeep-  to  cease.”  Also,  “for  the  purposes  of 
ing,  with  the  small  manufacturing  general  education,  one  study  is  as  good 
activities  it  involved,  such  as  spinning,  as  another,  and  the  choice  of  subjects 
weaving,  and  sewing.  This  simple  in  secondary  schools  is  a  matter  of 
life  required  a  simple  type  of  educa-  comparative  indifference.” 

1  Davis,  C.  O.,  Junior  High  School  Education,  World  Book  Company,  Yonkers,  1924. 
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But  within  a  decade  frontier  think¬ 
ers  were  organizing  their  schools  on 
the  assumption  that  these  pronounce¬ 
ments  were  wide  of  the  mark.  As  an 
example,  over  in  Philipsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1902  C.  D.  Eoch,  later 
deputy  superintendent  of  public  in¬ 
struction  in  Pennsylvania  for  many 
years,  recommended  to  bis  school 
board  a  six-year  secondary  school  with 
a  comparatively  modem  curriculum. 
The  needs  of  pupils  kept  rearing  their 
heads  until  school  placement  officers, 
psychologists,  psychiatrists,  coordina¬ 
tors,  counselors,  deans,  and  visiting 
teachers  had  been  appointed  before  the 
first  so-called  junior  high  schools  had 
been  established  in  1910. 

In  1913  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  to  study  the  problem  of  what 
should  be  done  for  our  children.  It 
reported  five  years  later  (1918),  just 
a  quarter-century  after  Eliot’s  Com¬ 
mittee  made  its  famous  pronounce¬ 
ments.  What  did  it  recommend  ? 
Well,  it  had  made  the  amazing  dis¬ 
covery  that  our  schools  have  been 
established  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  needs  of  children,  and  not  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  pre-determined  mold  into  which 
they  are  to  be  fitted.  This  Committee 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary 
Education,  after  five  years  of  labor, 
brought  forth  the  so^alled  “Seven 
Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation”:  Health,  Citizenship,  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Fundamental  Processes, 
Vocation,  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure 
Time,  Worthy  Home  Membership, 
and  Ethical  Character.  What  a  change 
in  a  quarter-century! 

During  the  last  seventy-five  years 
the  number  of  pupils  in  our  high 
schools  has  been  doubling  approxi¬ 
mately  every  decade,  and  even  With 
our  new  objectives,  which  always  get 


slowly  into  practice,  our  schools  were 
far  from  meeting  the  needs  of  pupils. 
So,  in  order  to  save  the  ship — and  a 
few  of  our  children — some  new  skip¬ 
pers  or,  rather,  assistant  skippers  or 
second  mates  or  what  have  you,  came 
into  the  picture.  We  call  them  coun¬ 
selors.  They  began  to  try  to  help 
pupils  but  soon  learned  that  they  need¬ 
ed  much  more  information  than  was 
available.  Out  of  this  need  came  the 
demand  for  tests  and  other  means  of 
gathering  information.  Furthermore, 
they  developed  certain  useful  tools 
such  as  cumulative  records,  reports  to 
parents,  rating  scales,  anecdotal  rec¬ 
ords,  health  records,  and  so  on. 

As  these  services  to  pupils  have  de¬ 
veloped,  various  terms  have  come  into 
use  which  have  meant  one  thing  to  cer¬ 
tain  persons  and  something  else  to 
others.  Guidance  and  pupU  personnel 
service  are  two  of  these  terms.  Re 
garding  the  latter,  certain  concepts 
have  become  fundamental  in  our  think¬ 
ing: 

(1)  Pupil  personnel  service  is  not 
something  apart  from  the  educational 
program  or  superimposed  upon  it.  It 
seemed  to  be  about  the  only  means  of 
getting  into  our  educational  procedures 
certain  aims  and  techniques  which 
must  be  a  part  of  any  effective  educa¬ 
tional  program. 

(2)  Pupil  personnel  service  has  as 
its  objective  the  individualization  of 
education.  That  is,  it  is  assumed  that 
the  personality  of  every  individual 
child  is  important  and  worth  develop¬ 
ing,  not  only  for  his  own  good  but  also 
for  that  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a 
citizen. 

(3)  Pupil  personnel  service  in¬ 
volves  the  application  of  science  to 
education.  This  refers  to  a  firm  be¬ 
lief  that  education  of  children  cannot 
be  successful  unless  the  educator  base 
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his  procedures  on  significant  facts.  In 
other  words,  the  teacher  or  counselor 
who  would  serve  the  individual  best 
will  not  attempt  to  function  until  he 
knows  the  kind  of  person  he  is  to  serve 
and  the  type  of  environment  in  which 
the  individual  finds  himself. 

A  simple  definition  could  be:  PupU 
personnel  service  is  the  process  of  giv¬ 
ing  intelligent  attention  to  a  pupil 
according  to  his  individual  needs,  in¬ 
terests,  and  aptitudes. 

As  was  implied  above,  pupil  per¬ 
sonnel  service  includes  those  special 
helps  which  are  today  considered  esen- 
tial  in  a  modern  educational  program. 
Among  these  services  are:  testing, 
counseling,  health  service,  personal 
adjustment,  attendance  service,  voca- 
tonal  guidance,  a  vocational  guidance, 
diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of 
academic  difficulties,  discovering  a 
pupil’s  capacity  and  keeping  him  up 
to  it,  helping  him  to  obtain  a  job,  and 
following  him  until  he  is  properly  ad¬ 
justed  as  an  economic  unit. 

How  does  pupil  personnel  service 
differ  from  what  we  call  guidance  ?  As 
education  is  a  comprehensive  term 
greater  than  pupil  personnel  service, 
so  pupil  personnel  service  is  broader 
than  the  term,  guidance.  Some  dic¬ 
tionary  definitions  for  the  latter  term 
are: 

Webster’s  International  Dictionary 
says:  “Guidance  (Education),  advice 
given  to  pupils  to  enable  them  to 
choose  appropriate  work.” 

Funk  and  Wagnalls’  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  Language  calls 
guidance  “the  act,  process,  or  result 
of  guiding;  a  leading,  direction.” 

Pupil  personnel  service  is  a  name 
for  the  scientific  attack  on  all  personal 
problems  of  pupils.  It  involves  the 
finding  of  facts  and  the  application  of 
these  facts  in  the  service  of  the  pupils. 


Guidance,  in  its  actual  meaning,  refers 
only  to  the  application  of  these  facts 
Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  term, 
guidance  has  come  to  mean  to  one 
group  vocational  guidance,  to  another 
group  educational  guidance,  and  to 
still  another  personal,  health,  or  lei* 
sure-time  guidance.  Some  school 
people  seem  to  think  they  have  guid¬ 
ance  programs  when  they  have  home¬ 
room,  or  group  guidance,  or  individual 
counseling.  The  term,  pupil  person¬ 
nel  service,  in  its  proper  interpretation 
takes  a  unified  look  at  the  individual 
as  an  individual,  and  brings  to  his 
service  every  type  of  guidance  the  sci¬ 
entific  findings  suggest.  While  it  may 
be  said  by  some  that  this  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  without  a  difference,  I  have  a 
firm  conviction  that  the  use  of  the  sug¬ 
gested  term  will  bring  a  more  unified 
and  comprehensive  service  to  pupils. 

Let  it  be  reiterated,  then,  that  pupil 
personnel  service  is  an  interim  service, 
brought  into  the  picture  to  serve  pupils 
and  to  teach  educators  they  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  individual  personalities 
rather  than  numbers  or  names  in  a 
roll  book.  Furthermore,  when  educa¬ 
tors  realize  that  this  service  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  any  adequate  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  the  term  itself  may  become  obso¬ 
lete,  may  drop  out  of  the  vocabulary, 
leaving  only  the  comprehensive  term, 
education.  When  that  happens,  edu¬ 
cation  will  take  its  place  as  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  dignity  and  real  effectiveness. 
Before  this  happens,  however,  our 
educational  leaders  must  learn  to  lo<^ 
at  every  pupil  as  an  individual  with 
possibilities  and  limitations,  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  emotions,  with  aptitude 
or  inepitude  in  one  or  more  directions, 
with  physical  characteristics  to  which 
the  school  must  give  as  careful  atten¬ 
tion  as  the  farmer  gives  to  those  of 
cattle,  com,  or  chrysanthemums. 


The  Role  of  General  Semantics 
in  Counseling 

By  DUANE  C.  SPRIESTERSBACH 
Assistant  Professor  of  Speech,  State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 


IN  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  awareness  on  the  part  of 
professional  workers  dealing  with 
adjustment  problems  that  a  relation¬ 
ship  exists  between  the  way  an  indi¬ 
vidual  uses  language  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  with  which  he  adjusts  to  the  de¬ 
mands  placed  upon  him  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions,  customs,  and  other  social 
structures  of  the  culture  in  which  he 
lives.  Unfortunately,  the  relationship 
has  been  too  infrequently  appreciated 
by  parents,  classroom  teachers,  minis¬ 
ters,  politicians,  and  others  who  are 
in  positions  which  enable  them  to  set 
the  patterns  by  which  we,  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  use  and  respond  to  language 
symbols.  Our  typical  training  in  the 
use  of  language  usually  insures  that 
we  will  be  totally  unaware  of  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  way  we  talk  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  procedures  which  we 
use  to  attack  our  problems  and  the 
effectiveness  with  which  w’e  solve 
them.  Yet,  the  problem  is  tacitly 
recognized  when  we  hear  someone  say, 
or  say  ourselves,  “I’ve  heard  that  state¬ 
ment  so  many  times  that  now  I’m  be¬ 
ginning  to  believe  it.”  Words  can  do 
our  thinking  for  us,  and  the  adequacy 
of  our  personal  adjtistment  will  be 
limited  in  proportion  to  the  extent  that 
words  do  our  thinking. 

This  discussion  will  deal,  then,  with 
some  of  the  characteristic  aspects  of 


behavior  w'hich  are  to  be  observed  and 
dealt  with  when  language  symbols  are 
used  inappropriately.  It  will  deal 
with  them  from  the  point  of  view  of 
General  Semantics  which  Wendell 
Johnson  (10,  p.  498)  has  defined  as 
■.  .  a  science  which  deals  with  sym¬ 
bol  systems  and  the  uses  that  are  made 
of  them,  and  with  the  ways  in  which 
these  systems  and  their  uses  affect,  and 
are  affected  by,  the  behavior  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  the  customs  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  organized  social  groups.” 

The  Characteristics  of  Maladjustments 
of  a  Semantic  Origin 
While  realizing  that  no  two  indi¬ 
viduals  are  the  same  and  that  the  spe¬ 
cific  details  of  adjustment  problems 
are  unique,  the  counselor  will  be  im¬ 
pressed,  nevertheless,  by  the  fact  that 
the  similarities  among  such  indi¬ 
viduals  are  more  impressive  than  are 
the  differences.  There  is  a  character¬ 
istic  pattern  of  maladjustment,  which 
Johnson  (10,  p.  499)  calls  “  ‘the  IFD 
pattern’:  from  idealism  to  frustration 
to  demoralization.”  Individuals  with 
maladjustments  usually  establish  goals 
for  themselves,  involving  some  sort  of 
skill,  leadership,  recognition,  et  cetera, 
which  are  poorly  formulated ;  they 
exist  only  as  vague  ambitions  or  hopes. 
They  are  so  vague,  in  fact,  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  a  diflicult  time  knowing 
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■when  he  has  reached  them.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  success  must  be  so  obvious 
that  no  doubt  is  left  in  anyone’s  mind 
that  it  has  been  attained.  This  means 
that  the  goal  is  usually  so  high  that 
the  chances  are  poor  that  its  attainment 
is  within  the  realm  of  probability. 
Further,  there  is  no  recosmition  of 
partial  successes;  the  effort  is  either 
a  success  or  a  failure.  Since  the  indi¬ 
vidual  must  succeed  without  any  doubt 
and  since  the  goals  set  are  unrealistic- 
ally  high,  he  is  usually  doomed  to  fail¬ 
ure. 

The  student  who  seeks  counseling 
because  of  his  difficulty  in  being 
“popular”  is  a  good  case  in  point.  In 
order  to  be  “popular”  he  has  to  be  the 
complete  “life”  of  all  parties  before 
he  can  be  sure  that  he  is  “popular.” 
Since  such  popularity  is  unlikely,  he 
must,  by  his  definition,  be  “unpopu¬ 
lar.”  There  is  no  middle  road.  Aver¬ 
age  popularity  won’t  do — it  wouldn’t 
be  recognized  as  popularity.  By  fail¬ 
ing  to  be  “popular”  the  student  feels 
thwarted  in  his  attempts  to  be  secure 
and  “happy.”  He  fights  back.  He 
becomes  openly  vindictive  toward 
people  who  are  “always  in  the  lime¬ 
light”  ;  generalizing  from  such  feel¬ 
ings,  he  carries  a  chip  on  his  shoulder 
towards  people  in  general.  Typically, 
he  frequently  reacts  in  such  a  way 
that,  even  with  subsequently  revised 
goals,  he  can  no  longer  be  popular  be¬ 
cause  his  symbol  systems  have  taken 
control  of  his  behavior.  (Who  would 
want  to  be  popular  anyway?)  Being 
the  lawful  creature  that  he  is,  he 
gradually  loses  his  aggressiveness  be¬ 
cause  such  behavior  fails  to  reduce  his 
needs  and  resolve  his  conflicts.  At  this 
point  he  may  withdraw  from  further 
brushes  with  society,  so  as  not  to  run 
the  risk  of  further  discomfort,  in  much 


the  same  way  that  a  turtle  withdraws 
into  his  shell  when  attacked.  This  is 
hardly  the  picture  of  adequate  adjust¬ 
ment.  To  the  counselor  who  views  the 
process  objectively,  it  is  quite  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  problem  has  resulted 
largely  from  spinning  “verbal  cocoons” 
and  bears  little  relation  to  fact. 

Space  permits  only  the  following 
bare  outline  of  specific  behavior  for 
which  the  counselor  should  develop  a 
sensitivity : 

1.  Abnormal  verbal  output 

The  maladjusted  person  may  do  a 
great  deal  of  talking.  It  may  be  moti¬ 
vated  to  avoid  silence  (so  as  not  to  re¬ 
veal  the  speaker’s  feelings  of  infer¬ 
iority  or  ignorance),  or  to  fail  to  come 
to  the  point  (so  as  to  conceal  the 
speaker’s  feelings  of  guilt  or  inferior¬ 
ity),  or  to  manipulate  the  words  in 
some  magical  way  whereby  the  speaker 
feels  that  he  will  somehow  solve  the 
problem  without  reference  to  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  maladjusted  per¬ 
son  may  speak  very  little.  Because 
talking  only  seems  to  increase  the 
severity  of  the  problem,  he  may  feel 
that  silence  is  the  best  way  to  keep 
the  problem  as  simple  as  possible.  The 
maladjusted  person  may  also  be  un¬ 
duly  preoccupied  about  his  choice  of 
words  (as  though  there  is  only  one 
word  which  can  possibly  fit)  or  he  may 
be  so  preoccupied  about  his  problem, 
generally,  that  he  can  talk  of  nothing 
else. 

2.  Unconsciousness  of  abstracting 

The  maladjusted  person  is  usually 

totally  unaware  of  the  symbolic  na¬ 
ture  of  language.  He  does  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  words  are  abstrac¬ 
tions  of  the  “real”  thing — objects,  ex¬ 
periences,  feeling,  et  cetera.  Nor  does 
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he  realize  that  when  we  talk  about  an  observed  the  tests  have  not  been  ade- 


object  or  an  experience  or  a  feeling 
we  leave  out  some  details,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  impossible  for  us  to  tell  “all” 
about  the  object,  experience,  or  feel¬ 
ing.  Further,  he  usually  does  not 
recognize  that  there  are  many  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  abstraction ;  he  may  either 
include  such  a  myriad  of  details  that 
he  is  unable  to  observe  any  relation¬ 
ships  between  the  various  facts,  or  he 
may  talk  almost  entirely  in  generali¬ 
ties,  excluding  the  relevant  details.  In 
the  latter  case  he  will  be  prone  to  rely 
on  theories,  beliefs,  customs  rather 
than  to  resort  to  relevant  experiences 
and  observations  of  his  own.  In  such 
instances  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  the  verbal  maps  which  he  is  using 
have  little  resemblance  to  any  existing 
“real”  territory. 

3.  Unconsciousness  of  projection. 

The  maladjusted  person  is  frequent¬ 
ly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  state¬ 
ments  he  makes  are  likely  to  tell  more 
about  himself  than  the  phenomenon 
which  he  is  describing.  He  seldom 
uses  such  words  as  “it  appears,”  “it 
seems,”  “from  my  point  of  view,”  “as 
I  see  it,”  et  cetera.  Rather,  when  he 
observes  that  it  is  a  fine  morning,  he 
actually  thinks  he  is  talking  about  the 
weather  instead  of  reflecting  the  state 
of  his  digestion  or  the  good  showing 
he  has  just  made  on  an  examination. 

Suggestions  for  Counselors 
Johnson  and  his  students  (1,  2,  3,  6, 
8,  9,  11,  12)  have  done  considerable 
work  in  studying  the  ways  in  which 
people  use  language  in  an  attempt  to 
observe  whether  or  not  individual  and 
group  differences  can  be  related  to  the 
particular  kinds  of  words  used.  While 
some  significant  differences  have  been 


quately  enough  standardized  at  this 
time  to  be  of  diagnostic  value  to  the 
counselor  in  spotting  semantic  confu¬ 
sions.  The  counselor,  however,  need 
not  close  his  eyes  to  semantogenic 
problems  because  of  the  unavailability 
of  diagnostic,  “pencil  and  paper”  tests. 
There  are  many  relatively  adequate 
ways  open  to  him  for  spotting  word- 
fact  confusions.  For  example,  a  stu¬ 
dent  comes  to  the  counselor  for  help 
in  solving  a  problem.  The  counselor 
encourages  the  student  to  state  his 
problem;  to  discuss  what  he,  the  stu¬ 
dent,  thinks  are  the  causes  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  ;  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  he, 
the  student,  feels  that  the  problem 
might  be  solved.  Such  a  discussion 
is  usually  ample  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  student  is  using  a  scientific 
or  pre-scientific  approach.  If  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  not  using  the  method  of  science 
in  solving  his  problem,  he  must  be 
taught  the  essential  steps  of  the  meth¬ 
od,  and  be  given  the  tools  whereby  he 
can  make  relevant  observations,  formu¬ 
late  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  those 
observations,  test  the  hypotheses  by 
further  observations,  et  cetera.  As 
Johnson  has  pointed  out  (10,  p.  512), 
“.  .  .  science  is  a  method  of  changing 
one’s  mind  sufficiently  often,  in  order 
to  stay  reasonably  well  adjusted  to  the 
changes  occuring  within  oneself  and 
the  external  conditions  to  which  one’s 
adjustments  are  to  be  made.” 

Thus,  in  working  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual  with  a  pre-scientific  orientation, 
the  counselor  is  striving  to  encourage 
the  individual  to  use  language  which 
is  relevant,  clear  and  valid.  The  coun¬ 
selor  constantly  asks  such  questions  as: 
“What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?”,  “How 
do  you  know?”,  “Can  you  explain 
that  more  fully  ?”,  “Can  you  give  me 
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the  many  specific  techniques  which 
may  be  used  to  implement  the  basic 
program  just  outlined.  The  counselor 
will  do  well  to  refer  to  references  such 
as  Johnson  (5)  which  suggest  a  num¬ 
ber  of  semantic  exercises  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  use  to  help  himself  become 
more  sensitive  to  verbal  confusions. 
Such  exercises  include  semantics  note¬ 
books,  special  types  of  autobiogra¬ 
phies,  detailed  accounts  of  moment-to- 
moment  experiences  in  listening,  talk¬ 
ing  and  observing,  et  cetera. 

Finally,  the  counselor  will  do  well 
to  keep  reminding  himself  and  his 
oounselees  that  the  aim  of  all  of  us 
should  be  the  scientific  use  of  language 
and  a  scientific,  problem-solving  orien¬ 
tation  to  whatever  problems  may  pre¬ 
sent  themselves. 
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some  example?”,  et  cetera.  Typically 
the  maladjusted  person  has  been  ask¬ 
ing  questions  which  can’t  be  answered 
on  the  basis  of  any  relevant  observa¬ 
tions,  as,  for  instance,  “How  can  I  be 
a  success?”  The  eciwitist  simply 
doesn’t  bother  with  questions  which 
can’t  be  answered  by  means  of  some 
type  of  repeatable  observation.  Just 
so,  the  counselor  must  help  the  malad¬ 
justed  person  to  ask  meaningful  ques¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  observations  which 
are  made  as  the  result  of  the  questions 
will  provide  relevant  information.  A 
scientific  basis  is  thus  provided  for 
modifying  attitudes  and  evaluations 
and,  in  general,  a  way  has  been  found 
for  insuring  a  more  adaptive  kind  of 
behavior. 

Space  does  not  permit  discussion  of 


Client-Centered  Therapy 

and  the  Field  of  Guidance 

By  JOHN  M.  BUTLER  and  JULIUS  SEEMAN 
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The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 

IT  ia  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  other  techniques  of  measuring  be- 
to  describe  a  form  of  counseling  havior,  and  may  be  thought  of  as  the 
known  as  non-directive  or  client-  area  of  psychotechnology.  The  field 
centered  therapy,  and  to  indicate  the  of  guidance  has  drawn  widely  from 
possibilities  of  its  application  to  the  these  developments  for  the  purpose  of 
field  of  guidance.  It  may  be  helpful  basing  advisement  upon  accurate 
first  to  consider  the  background  of  the  assessment  of  individual  capacities, 
development  of  the  guidance  move-  thereby  reducing  maladjustment 

ment  as  this  will  highlight  the  ways  waste. 

in  which  psychotherapy  and  guidance  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  fields  of 
touch  each  other.  There  seem  to  be  psychotherapy  and  guidance  seem  to 
two  main  lines  of  development  with  meet,  for  it  has  been  a  persistent  ob- 
regard  to  the  application  of  psychologi-  servation  of  many  guidance  workers 
cal  principles  to  guidance.  The  first  that  even  the  best  tests  sometimes  do 
includes  such  men  as  Freud,  Rank,  not  serve  as  an  adequate  guide  to 
Adler,  Adolph  Meyer,  Rogers  and  action  for  students.  There  are  stu- 
others,  who  were  particularly  con-  dents  who  fall  far  above  or  below  pre- 
cerned  with  the  roots  of  personality  dieted  performance.  Others  cannot 
organization,  development,  and  adjust-  utilize  the  guidance  information  be- 
ment.  They  were,  in  short,  interested  cause  personal  attitudes  and  problems 
in  the  problems  of  psychotherapy,  interfere  with  their  ability  to  act  upon 
The  second  line  of  development  might  objective  evidence.  What  these  ob- 
conveniently  be  dated  from  Francis  servations  imply  is  well-known,  name- 
Galton  and  include  Binet,  Thorndike,  ly  that  personal  motivations  as  well  as 
Cattell,  Terman,  and  others.  These  objective  facts  play  a  critical  role  in 
investigators  studied  the  phenomenon  behavior.  To  the  extent  that  this  is 
of  individual  differences.  Their  en-  true,  the  contributions  of  psychother- 
deavors  stimulated  new  and  better  spy  are  relevant  to  problems  of  guid- 
ways  of  assessing  individual  abilities  ance. 

to  the  end  that  behavior  might  better  The  method  of  psychotherapy  with 
be  understood  and  predicted.  This  which  we  are  particularly  concerned 
was  associated  with  increasing  atten-  in  this  discussion  is  client-centered 
tion  to  the  development  of  tests  and  therapy.*  Such  therapy  is  based  upon 

1  Rogers,  Carl  B.,  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1942. 
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certain  premise  about  the  nature  of 
personality  and  the  conditions  under 
which  personality  reorganization  takes 
place.  It  asserts  that  an  individual 
who  is  aware  of  his  own  attitudes  and 
motivations  is  likely  to  l)e  an  inte¬ 
grated  person.  Client-centered  theraj)v 
further  postulates  that  an  individual 
has  within  himself  the  capacity  and 
resources  to  develop  this  self-under¬ 
standing,  and  that  therapy  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  conditions  under  which  these 
resources  may  be  released.  The  signi- 
ficjdice  of  the  client-centered  approach 
to  counseling  seems  to  jrevolve  about 
what  has  been  called  the  internal  frame 
of  reference.  This  is  the  application 
in  counseling  and  psychotherapy  of  a 
principle  often  discussed  in  psychol¬ 
ogy;  that  behavior  is  a  result  of  the 
way  in  which  an  individual  thinks 
about  him.self.  his  relationship  to 
others,  and  his  environment.  In 
client-centered  counseling,  therefore 
one  of  the  essential  tasks  of  the  coun¬ 
selor  is  to  set  up  a  phychological  cli¬ 
mate  in  which  the  client  is  enabled  to 
perceive  himself,  his  relationship  with 
others,  and  his  environment  in  a  way 
that  will  allow  maximum  opportunity 
for  him  to  face  his  worries,  fears,  and 
tensions,  and  to  deal  with  them  in  a 
creative  and  constructive  fashion.  It 
is  one  of  the  central  tenets  of  a  client- 
centered  counselor  that  such  a  psy¬ 
chological  climate  can  be  established 
if,  and  only  if,  he  consistently  behaves 
in  the  counseling  situation  in  ways 
which  have  been  characterized  as 
warm,  permissive,  and  accepting.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  counselor 
must  not  only  be  warm,  permissive, 
and  accepting  from  his  own  viewpoint, 
but  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  client  as 
well.  This  means  that  the  counselor 
must  genuinely  possess  these  attitudes. 


If  he  acts  them  out  mechanically  with¬ 
out  actually  i>osst*saing  them,  his  true 
attitudes  of  the  moment,  whatever  they 
may  be,  are  inevitably  exprcs.sod  by 
non-verbal  signs  such  as:  posture,  ex¬ 
pression,  inflection  of  the  voice,  and 
so  forth.  The  client  will  see  the  in¬ 
consistency  between  the  verbal  and  the 
non-verbal  expressions,  and  while  he 
may  not  interpret  them  correctly,  he 
will  surely  interpret  them.  Since  such 
inconsistencies  are  often  ambiguous,  he 
will  interpret  them  in  terms  of  his  own 
characteristics  rather  than  those  of  the 
counselor,  and  in  a  way  detrimental 
to  the  establishment  of  a  good  coun¬ 
seling  relationship. 

Once  the  pre-conditions  of  effective 
client-centered  counseling  have  been 
established,  it  is  possible  to  make  full 
use  of  the  internal  frame  of  reference. 
By  this  is  meant  that  the  counselor, 
in  addition  to  expressing  permissive¬ 
ness  and  acceptance  of  the  client  as  he 
is  now,  at  this  very  moment,  actively 
endeavors  to  understand  as  fully  as 
possible,  just  what  the  client  is  feel¬ 
ing  now,  how  he  perceives  himself, 
others,  and  his  environment.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  add,  that  this  understanding 
is  not  based  on  a  series  of  inferences 
of  what  the  client  has  said  but  on  what 
the  client  has  expressed,  both  verbally 
and  non-verbally.  In  other  words,  the 
counselor  is  endeavoring  to  understand 
the  client  and  his  world,  in  the  client’s 
own  terms.  In  addition,  he  is  trying 
to  communicate  this  understanding  to 
the  client  It  might  be  remarked  at 
this  point  that  communication  to  the 
client  of  the  counselor’s  understanding 
is  delivered,  not  by  means  of  a  flat 
statement  but  frequently  with  an  in¬ 
quiring  kind  of  inflection  which  asks 
rather  than  insists  that  the  client  is 
being  understood. 
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One  of  the  main  hypotheses  of  the 
client-centered  counselor  is  that  if  he 
has  been  able:  (1)  to  create  the  proper 
psychological  atmosphere:  (2)  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  client  in  the  client’s  own 
terms,  and  (3)  to  communicate  his 
understanding,  then  the  client  will  be 
enabled  to  look  squarely  at  himself  as 
he  is  with  what  he  feels  are  both  his 
good  and  bad  characteristics.  It  is 
this  process  of  facing  himself,  of  ad¬ 
mitting  his  attitudes  into  awareness 
that  allows  him  to  reorganize  his  way 
of  seeing  himself  and  his  world  in  the 
direction  of  greater  emotional  freedom 
and  maturity. 

An  examination  of  the  hypotheses 
and  methods  of  client-centered  therapy 
will  show  that  they  deal  basically  with 
the  nature  and  conditions  of  human 
learning.  If  we  rephrase  the  main 
principle  of  client-centered  therapy 
sjHHjifically  as  a  postulate  regarding 
learning,  we  may  state  it  as  follows: 
an  individual  has  the  maximum  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  learning  about  himself  and 
his  environment  in  a  permissive,  un¬ 
derstanding  atmosphere  where  he  is 
free  to  go  at  his  own  ]>acc  and  on  his 
own  terms.  This  hypothesis,  though 
it  has  been  applied  chiefly  to  psycho¬ 
therapy  as  a  special  instance  of  learn¬ 
ing.  should  also  be  applicable  to  other 
situations  which  are  charcterized  by 
learning  processes.  Since  in  guidance 
one  of  the  major  tasks  is  to  facilitate 
the  student’s  learning  about  himself, 
it  follows  that  the  principles  of  client- 
centered  therapy  should  be  applicable 
in  this  field. 

In  the  psychological  setting  here 
described  distinctions  between  psycho¬ 
technology  and  psychotherapy  dis¬ 
appear.  The  niain  question  becomes, 
“In  what  ways  does  the  student  wish 
to  explore  his  attitudes,  his  capacities. 


and  his  goals  ?”  The  question  of 
whether  tests  should  be  used  or  not 
becomes  superfluous.  If  the  student 
wishes  to  use  tests,  then  these  become 
one  of  the  tools  of  which  he  may  come 
to  learn  about  himself  more  fully. 
What  is  important  to  note  here  is  that 
tests  then  become  a  tool  primarily  for 
the  counselee  rather  than  the  coun¬ 
selor,  and  this  is  so  because  the  essen¬ 
tial  responsibility  for  selecting  meth¬ 
ods  of  exploration  of  his  problem  rests 
with  the  student.  Since  this  may  in 
some  respects  be  regarded  as  a  radical 
departure  from  current  practices  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  tests,  the  question 
may  seriously  be  raised  regarding  the 
student’s  ability  to  use  tests  and  scores 
wisely.  The  evidence  available  on  this 
j)oint  indicates  that  where  students  are 
given  responsibility  for  choosing  kinds 
of  tests  they  wish  to  take,  choices  are 
overwhelmingly  in  the  direction  of 
selections  appropriate  to  their  needs. 
The  implications  of  such  evidence  is 
that  self-evaluation  by  the  student  is 
not  only  sound  in  principle,  but  also 
can  be  applied  successfully  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

Group  guidance  activity  and  indeed 
many  other  activities,  which  arise 
within  the  educational  process,  seem 
likewise  to  be  appropriate  areas  for 
the  application  of  client-centered  hypo¬ 
theses.  In  these  areas,  too,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  foster  an  atmosphere  where  ex¬ 
pressions  of  attitudes  are  freely  per¬ 
mitted  and  where  evaluation  centers 
in  the  students  themselves.  Here,  also, 
however,  the  question  may  be  raised, 
“To  what  extent  can  students  take  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  self-evaluation  ?” 
Maurice  E.  Troyer  of  the  Syracuse 
Evaluation  Service  Center  writes  per¬ 
suasively  in  regard  to  this : 

“Evaluation  tends  to  be  a  process 
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in  which  one  person  does  something  to 
another.  The  proposal  here  is  that 
evaluation  should  be  done  with  rather 
than  to  an  individual.  We  should  help 
the  student  to  increased  ability  in 
identifying  his  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses.  The  proposal  of  this  ob¬ 
jective  for  education  is  more  than  an 
antidote  to  undemocratic  practices. 
Students  learn  what  they  do  in  our 
schools.  If  they  are  evaluated,  they 
learn  to  be  evaluated.  Now,  it  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  most  of  the  decisions  we  face 
in  life  outside  of  school  are  made  by 
us,  not  for  us.  We  make  value  judg¬ 
ments  when  we  buy  our  clothes,  decide 
on  our  entertainment,  select  books, 
choose  our  friends,  make  investments, 
choose  our  careers.  It  would  therefore 
seem  appropriate  that  one  of  the  major 


objectives  of  education  would  be  to 
help  students  to  make  better  decisions. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  purpose 
of  evaluation.  .  .  .  The  proposed  shift 
in  responsibility  for  evaluation  activi¬ 
ties  and  the  antecedent  genuineness  of 
goals  place  the  student  at  the  heart  of 
the  educational  process.”* 

Troyer’s  statement  of  the  central 
function  of  self-evaluation  and  self¬ 
responsibility  seems  to  underscore  the 
similarities  in  the  basic  hypotheses  of 
education,  guidance,  and  psychother¬ 
apy.  All  three  are  learning  processes 
which  take  place  within  the  individual, 
and  the  task  in  the  three  fields  becomes 
one  of  providing  the  optimal  psychol¬ 
ogical  eiivironmeut  within,  which  these 
processes  may  work. 


%  Troyer,  Maurice  E.,  Accuracy  and  Validity  in  Evaluation  Are  Kot  Enough,  Syra- 
cuae  University  Press,  1947. 
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Preventive  Group  Counseling 

A  New  Technique 

By  GERTRUDE  CUSHING  YORKE 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  BueJeneU  University, 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

The  ultimate  goal  of  an  adequate  nique.  Preventive  group  counseling 
guidance  program  is  the  preven-  ie  here  defined  as  any  group  activity 
tion  of  maladjustment.  Most  of  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  adjust- 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  ment  of  each  individual  to  the  group, 
the  preventive  group  counseling  tech-  The  point  of  reference  must  always  be 
nique:  the  individual-as-a-whole,  but  prob- 

1.  By  guiding  each  individual  so  lems  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  living 
that  he  will  develop,  to  the  greatest  in  a  social  situation,  and  must  become 
extent  possible  for  him,  his  physical-  an  adjusted  member  of  the  group,  can 
intellectual-emotional-social  capacities,  best  be  discussed  in  a  group  situation, 
thus  enabling  him  to  adjust  satisfac-  Thus  areas  of  adjustment  which,  due 
torily  to  his  environment.s,'  and  to  de-  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  adequate  per- 
velop  a  well-integrated  and  effective  sonnel,  are  now  completely  ignored  or 
“personality”*  neglected,  can  be  covered  by  preven- 

2.  By  teaching  each  individual  tive  group  counseling, 
how  to  solve  his  own  problems  and 

difficulties  as  these  arise  Preventive  Guidance  in  the  Home 

3.  By  retraining  the  nervous  sys-  levels  there  are  indi- 

tem  of  each  maladjusted  individual,  viduals  who  have  problems  and  malad- 
and  giving  him  a  functional  under-  justments  resulting  from  faulty  lan- 
standing  of  how  language  affects  be-  guage  attitudes  and  habits.  At  birth 
bavior.  fhe  child  has  an  incompletely  develop- 

Although  treatment  of  the  more  seri-  ed  nervous  system.  With' maturation 
ous  maladjustments  must  be  given  this  becomes  more  complex,  and  the 
through  individual  counseling,  or  by  higher  centers  of  his  brain  (the  corti- 
guidance  specialists,  psychologists,  and  cal  areas)  develop  as  he  comes  in  con- 
psychiatrists,  preventive  guidance  tact  with  reality,  and  learns  to  adjust 
should  begin  in  the  home,  and  be  car-  his  behavior  and  language  to  it.  In 
ried  on  by  teachers  from  the  nursery  the  home  as  early  as  possible,  he  must 
school  through  the  university,  by  be  given  a  foundation  for  logical  think- 
means  of  the  group  counseling  tech-  ing  about  his  experiences,  so  that  he 

1  The  plural  is  used  to  indicate  that  an  individual  must  make  adju8tment.s  to  his 
several  environments:  jdiysical,  psychological,  emotional,  and  social. 

3  Krainea,  Samuel  H..  The  Therapy  of  the  Xeuroxeg  and  PgychoHr$,  Third  Edition, 
p.  269,  Tyca  and  Febiper,  Philadelphia,  1948. 

Quotation  marks  are  used  to  indicate  that:  (1)  the  word  has  many  meaning's, 
(3)  there  is  disagreement  in  regard  to  its  definition,  or  (3)  it  is  commonly  misused. 
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can  express  himself  meaningfully.®  As 
he  learns  the  symbols  of  language 
(word  labels),  he  must  be  taught  their 
correct  function  and  evaluation,  thus 
preparing  his  nervous  system  for  more 
mature  methods  of  arriving  at  trne- 
to-faet  meanings;  seeing  significance 
and  making  correct  evaluations;  and 
recognizing  valid  relationships.^ 

Preventive  Group  Counseling 

The  preventive  group  counseling 
program  should  beg^n  as  soon  as  the 
child  enters  school.  Within  the  first 
three  weeks  or  as  soon  as  possible 
thereafter,  the  teacher  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  studying  each  child.  She  can 
then  plan  to  give  him  the  experiences 
he  needs  to  help  him  develop  his  physi- 
cal-intellectual-emotional-social  capa¬ 
cities  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  for 
him.  Each  child  should  be  inter¬ 
viewed  so  that  the  teacher  may  learn 
about:  (1)  his  attitudes  toward  his 
parents,  his  home,  and  other  children ; 
(2)  his  anxieties,  fears,  likes,  dislikes, 
and  hates;  (3)  his  language  behavior; 
(4)  his  characteristic  overt  bt'havior 
reactions;  and  (5)  s^^-mptoms  of  physi¬ 
cal-emotional  tension.  This  informa¬ 
tion  about  his  basic  adjustment  pat¬ 
terns,  together  with  the  teacher’s  im¬ 
pression  of  his  intelligence,  should  be 


recorded  in  his  anecdotal  record.® 
Throughout  the  year  she  should  note 
her  observations  of  him  in  the  class¬ 
room,  on  the  playground,  and  on  ex¬ 
cursions.  She  should  also  have  per¬ 
sonal  conferences  with  as  many  of  the 
parents,  as  possible.®  In  addition,  she 
should  arrange  for  group  meetings  of 
parents  to  discuss  common  problems 
and  to  interpret  the  guidance  program, 
so  that  the  parents’  and  the  teacher’s 
efforts  may  dovetail.  At  least  once 
during  the  year,  the  teacher  should 
visit  the  home  of  each  child  in  her 
group.’^ 

Experience  and  Ijanguage 
Understanding 

The  young  child  must  be  given  as 
much  contact  with  reality  as  is  feasi¬ 
ble.  His  learning  must  be  functional, 
that  is.  he  must  learn  by  doing.  The 
teacher  must  help  him  to  develop  the 
ability  to  manipulate  simple  language 
symlK)ls  (word  labels),*  so  that  he  is 
able  to  communicate  his  own  thoughts 
in  true-to-fact  words  with  increasing 
accuracy.  The  teacher  must  help  him 
to  Tiuderstand  the  world  about  him, 
and  see  relationships  between  living 
things  and  their  environments.  Thus 
he  will  learn  to  replace  his  immature 
pleasure-pain  method  of  reacting,  with 


3  Ilvmes,  .Janies  L.,  Jr.,  Enjoy  Your  Child — Affes  1,  2,  and  .1,  Pamphlet  Number  141, 
The  I’ublie  Affairs  ('iimmittee,  Inc..  New  York.  1948;  and  United  States  ('hildren’s 
Bureau,  Your  Child  from  One  to  Hix,  Publication  30,  Revised,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C..  1949. 

4  La  Brant,  Lou.  “Words  for  Peace,”  Education,  68:  .646-.649,  May,  1948;  Sondel, 
Be.ss.  “The  Words  We  Use,”  Xational  Parent-Teacher,  43:19-21,  Octolier,  1948;  and  Fos¬ 
ter,  ('onstance,  “Dust  off  the  Dictionary,”  Parentu,  24  :  35-t-,  March,  1949. 

5  Wilson,  Clara  O.,  “Anecdotal  Records,”  Childhood  Edueation,  1.1 :  69-71,  October, 
1938. 

6  Berry,  Charles  S.,  The  Education  of  Oifted  Children  for  Eeaderuhip,  The  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus.  1945;  Lambert,  Clara,  Vndcrutand  Your  Child — from  H  to  12, 
Pamphlet  Number  144,  The  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York,  1948;  and  Ilymes, 
James  L.,  Jr.,  How  to  Tell  Your  Child  about  Sex,  Pamphlet  Number  149,  The  Public 
.\ffairs  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York,  1949. 

7  Davis,  Frank  G.,  and  Pearle  S.  Norris,  Outdance  Handbook  for  Teachers,  pp.  86- 
91,  McGraw-IIill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1949. 

8  Semmelmeyer,  Madeline,  “Evaluatiob  of  the  Application  of  General  Semantics 
Methodology  in  a  Reading  Readiness  Program,”  Papers  from  the  Second  American  Con¬ 
gress  on  General  Semantics,  pp.  529-537,  Institute  of  General  Semantics,  Chicago,  1943. 
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more  mature  true-to-fact  reactions.® 
He  must  experience  facts  first,  and 
then  leam  to  talk  about  them.  He 
should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  mag¬ 
nifying  glass  and  the  microscope,  to 
extend  his  first-hand  learning,  and 
then  he  should  be  helped  to  translate 
his  experience  into  words.  Role- 
playing  and  dramatization  should  be 
used  to  help  him  arrive  at  true-to-fact 
meanings,  and  as  a  check  whereby  the 
guiding  teacher  is  enabled  to  evaluate 
the  correctness  of  the  child’s  reaction 
patterns.  Classic  stories  thus  come  to 
life:  mathematical  relationships  and 
numbers  become  meaningful.  The 
little  child  who  has  learned  via  his 
nervous  system  the  difference  between 
long  and  short  by  actually  taking  such 
steps;  or  how  many  three  hops  are; 
or  how  seven  pennies  feel;  or  how  a 
half  of  an  apple  looks,  really  know’s 
these  facts.  Games,  involving  num¬ 
bers,  should  be  used  to  teach  the  num¬ 
ber  symbols  and  precisely  for  what 
each  one  stands.  Thus  before  the 
child  is  taught  to  read,*®  or  do  arith¬ 
metic  he  must  have  as  wide  a  variety 
as  possible  of  sensory  experiences,  to¬ 
gether  with  abundant  opportunities  to 
express  these  in  dramatic  play,  finger 
painting,**  et  cetera.  Then  he  should 
be  taught  the  true-to-fact  word  rela¬ 
tionships.  Even  at  such  an  early  age 
the  child  should  be  helped  to  recog¬ 
nize  his  own  proper  and  improper  use 
of  symbols.*® 


Group  Discussions 

The  teacher  should  guide  group  dis¬ 
cussions  of  health  and  behavior  prob¬ 
lems;  social  cooperation;  planning 
projects,  units,  excursions,  et  cetera. 
At  all  times,  she  must  encourage  rea¬ 
sonable  solutions  on  the  level  of  the 
group.**  Frustrations,  insecurity,  re¬ 
jection,  and  other  emotional  problems 
and  difficulties  will  be  brought  up  by 
the  children  in  such  group  discussions. 
The  teacher  should  encourage  them  to 
verbalize  their  feelings.  Often  chil¬ 
dren  are  relieved  of  feelings  of  guilt 
by  realizing  that  others  have  similar 
difficulties.  Just  sharing  with  the 
other  children  and  the  teacher  anxie¬ 
ties,  fears,  and  resentments  brings  re¬ 
lief  from  emotional-physical  tensions. 
Children  will  discuss  freely  if  the 
teacher  does  not  show  disapproval,  or 
attempt  to  solve  a  child’s  difficulty  in 
front  of  the  group.  In  such  discus¬ 
sions  the  teacher  should  help  each 
child  develop  the  habit  of  problem¬ 
solving  by  using  the  scientific  method 
in  thinking.  She  should  point  out  the 
possibility  of  there  being  choices  of 
ways  to  react  and  behave.  Examples 
of  problems  chosen  by  children  for 
discussion  are: 

Why  shouldn’t  everyone  talk  at  once 
in  a  discussion  group  ? 

Why  should  I  brush  my  teeth  ?*^ 

Why  shouldn’t  I  eat  candy  between 
meals  ? 


9  An  example  of  a  film  which  may  be  used  in  this  connection,  is  Adventuring 
PvpD.  It  may  be  procured  from  the  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East  41st  St.,  New 
York  17. 

10  Betts,  Emmett  “Reading:  Semantic  Approach."  Education,  69:  527-666,  May, 
1949 ;  and  Smith,  Nila  B.,  “How  Will  the  Semantic  Emphasis  Affect  Reading  Instruc¬ 
tion?”  Education,  69:  556-.’i61.  May,  1949. 

11  Shaw,  Ruth  F.,  Finger  Painting,  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston,  1934;  and 
Weisleder,  Thelma  E.,  “Establishing  Rapport  Through  Finger  Painting,"  The  Elemen- 
tarp  Echooi  Journal,  48  :  82-87,  October,  1947. 

12  Axline,  Virginia  M.,  Flap  Therapy,  pp.  141-170,  Hougbton  Mifflin  Company,  New 
York,  1947. 

13  Davis,  Frank  G.,  Editor,  Pupil  Pereonnel  Service,  p.  433,  The  International  Text¬ 
book  Company,  Scranton,  1948. 

14  See  the  film  Tommy's  Day,  Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  op.  'cit. 
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What  time  should  I  go  to  bed?  all  age  levels.  Examples  of  these  are: 

Why  shouldn’t  I  run  across  the  “Because  God  had  some  skin  and 
street  He  put  it  on  four  legs.”  (Six-year-old) 

Parents  first  and  teachers  later  are  “Because  at  the  time  when  horses 
the  key  persons  in  the  earliest  guid-  first  came  into  the  world  the  man  who 
ance  program  of  the  maturing  child,  firgt  saw  this  strange  animal  without 
If  they  themselves  are  well-adjusted  g  name,  was  Mr.  Horse.  For  this 
individuals,  aware  of  the  effect  of  Ian-  man’s  famous  discovery  they  named 
guage  on  behavior,  the  child  will  grow  this  animal  the  horse.”' 
in  self-fiirection  and  the  ability  to  solve  -Because  all  horses  have  asses,  and 
^equately  his  problems  as  they  arise  ^  ^^^s  like  a 

He  will  thus  develop  a  well-integrated  being 'its  voice  is  hoarse, 

and  effwtive  personality,  and  be-  ^ 

come  able  to  make  satisfactory  adjust-  Students) 

ments  to  life.  “Because  I  heard  other  people  call 

The  Development  of  Meaning  one  by  that  name  when  I  was  very 

After  the  children  become  Avell-  young.”  (College  student) 
acquainted  with  word  and  number  Children  should  be  helped  also,  to 
symbols,  the  teacher  should  explain  understand  how  inferences,  concepts, 
the  origin  of  these;  how  they  get  their  and  generalizations  are  arrived  at,  and 
meanings;  and  how  word-labels  may  how  these  processes  may  go  on  end- 
be  used  to  talk  about  other  words  end-  lessly.  A  little  girl  and  her  cat  may 
lessly  to  develop  inferences,  concepts,  be  used  as  an  illustration.  The  chil- 
and  generalizations,  the  meanings  of  dren,  in  talking  about  the  little  girl’s 
which  depend  on  the  user’s  personal  first  experience  w’ith  her  cat,  may  note 
interpretation.  Evidence  of  the  need  how  when  she  picked  him  up,  she 
for  such  teaching  was  found  last  year  found  that  he  had  soft  fur  and 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  when  the  sharp  claws.  She  also  discovered  that 
writer  made  a  study  involving  some  he  liked  to  play,  eat,  sleep,  et  cetera, 
eleven  hundred  individuals,  ranging  From  her  experience  with  her  own  cat, 
in  age  from  children  in  the  nursery  meaning  for  the  word-label  developed, 
schools  (three-and-a-half-year-olds)  to  After  observing  the  same  characteris- 
graduate  college  students  (some  in  the  ties  in  several  cats,  she  made  infer- 
fifties).  To  the  question,  “Why  is  a  ences,  and  gradually  arrived  at  a  con- 
horse  called  a  horse  ?”,  at  all  age  levels  cept  of  cats  as  a  class.  As  her  experi- 
the  answers,  “I  don’t  know,”  or  “Be-  ence  was  extended,  a  further  general- 
cause  that  is  his  name,”  were  given,  ization  developed,  and  she  came  to 
indicating  complete  ignorance  as  to  associate  certain  characteristics  of  cats 
the  origin  of  words,  and  how  they  get  W’ith  those  found  in  all  animals, 
their  meanings.  The  correct  concept.  Hence  she  comprehended  the  word, 
that  a  word  is  merely  a  label  for  a  animal.  The  meaning  of  the  term, 
group  of  objects,  did  not  appear  until  pet,  developed  in  the  same  way,  as 
the  third  grade  level.  “Fantastic,”  might  the  meanings  of  innumerable 
false-to-fact  explanations  were  given  at  other  words.’®  The  children  should 

15  See  the  film.  Hafcty  to  and  from  fichool,  ibid. 

16  Lee,  Irvinff  J.,  Editor,  The  Language  of  Wisdom  and  Folly,  pp.  3-6,  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  1949. 
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finally  note  tie  dependence  of  mean¬ 
ing  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  using  the  words. 

The  Ijodder  of  Meaning 
To  illustrate  concretely  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  arriving  at  meaning,  the 
teacher  ehould  draw  on  the  blackboard 
a  simple  picture-diagram  of  the  ladder 
of  meaning.”  This  will  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  that  there  is  a  na¬ 
tural  order  in  the  proce8.«es  of  arriving 
at  meaning,  and  that  characteristics 
are  left  out  as  the  ladder  of  meaning 
is  ascended  from  the  silent  to  the 
verbal  levels.'”  The  children  should 
be  taught  to  explain  these  prncessf«  to 
others  by  demonstrating  with  their 
hands  and  bv  means  of  dramatizations, 
finger  paintings,  and  words.  The 
teacher  should  appeal  to  as  many  of 
the  children’s  senses  as  possible,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  gestures  and  everyday  ob¬ 
jects,  mirrors,  dictaphones,  recording 
machines,  posters,  diagrams,  map- 
territory  relationships,'®  et  cetera. 
Thus  she  should  utilize  the  intimate 
life-experiences  of  the  children  to  “get 
inside  their  skins.”  IJltimately  the 
children’s  feelings  and  thoughts,  their 
bodies  and  minds,  their  emotions  and 
ideas  will  be  fused  into  one  functional 
unit. 

MuUiplicity  of  Meaning 

The  teacher  should  now  show  the 
children  that  a  word  may  have  many 
meanings,  depending  on  the  circum¬ 


stances  in  which  it  is  used.^®  She 
should  take  a  word,  dog,  for  example, 
and  indicate  some  of  its  varied  mean¬ 
ings  in  different  contexts  a? : 

I  love  my  dog.  (a  live  dog) 

You  dirty  dog!  (expressing  con- 
oon  tempt) 

Doggone  it!  (expressing  disgust) 
My  dogs  are  tired,  (feet) 

Your  evil  deeds  will  dog  you.  (pur¬ 
sue) 

He  has  gone  to  the  dogs,  (is  ruined) 
They  speak  dog-Latin.  (poor  qual- 

ity) 

She  puts  on  the  dog.  (tries  to  im¬ 
press  others) 

I’m  a  dead  d<^.  (have  no  value) 

He  sells  hot  dogs,  (a  food) 

Hot  dog!  That’s  a  homerun.  (Hur¬ 
rah  !) 

He’s  in  the  dog-house,  (out  of  favor) 
That  woman  is  a  dog-in-the-manger, 
(monopolizes  what  she  doesn’t 
want  to  use) 

I’ve  worked  like  a  dog.  (very  hard) 
He  went  on  doggedly,  (stubbornly) 
Antonyms  and  synonyms  may  also  be 
use<l  in  similar  exercises. 

Emphasize  Incompleteness 

Using  a  common  object,  such  as  a 
pencil,  an  orange,  an  apple,  or  a  peach, 
the  teacher  should  ask  the  children  to 
tell  “all”*'  they  can  about  this  object. 
Then  constantly  she  will  insist  that 
there  are  more  characteristics,  suggest¬ 
ing  other  methods  of  discovering  these. 


17  Korzybski,  Alfred.  Science  and  Sanity,  Third  Edition,  pp.  3S6-411,  The  Inter¬ 
national  Non-.\ri8totelian  Library  Publishinff  Company,  Lakeville,  Connecticut,  1949. 

For  use  with  older  pupils  two  types  of  lithographed  wali  charts  of  the  Structural 
Differential  (40  x  18  Inches)  may  be  purchased  from  the  Institute  of  General  Seman¬ 
tics,  Lakeviile,  Connecticut.  The  price  of  a  hand-rolled  scroll  is  $5.20;  the  spring- 
rolled  scroll  in  a  stell  case  costs  $8.75. 

18  Sherley,  IL  H.,  Procedures  in  Semantic  Training  trith  a  Young  Child,  Institute 
of  General  Semantcis,  Lakeville,  Connecticut. 

19  Korzybski,  op.  c(t.,  p.  58. 

20  Lee,  Irving  .L,  Ixinguage  Habits  in  Human  Affairs,  pp.  35  and  44,  Harper  and 
Brothers.  New  York,  1941. 

21  Cherbeneau,  Alice  F.,  “Bringing  up  the  Family  Semantically,”  Etc.,  4 :  95-105, 
Winter,  1947. 
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such  as  cutting  the  object  in  half,  or 
using  a  magnifying  glass  and  a  micro¬ 
scope.  Pictures  made  by  the  children, 
taken  with  a  camera,  or  found  in  the 
classroom  on  the  walls,  in  books  or 
magazines;  silent  and  sound  movies; 
and  television  may  bo  used,  also.  Thus 
by  every  means  at  her  disposal  she  will 
impress  upon  the  children  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  see  “all”  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  therefore  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  any  person,  object,  or  situation 
is  always  incomplete. 

Stress  Urdqu/eness 

Next  using  many  different  objects 
of  various  colors,  sizes,  and  shaj>e8,  the 
teacher  should  have  the  children  note 
the  characteristics  they  choose  in 
describing  the  objects.  She  will  then 
stress  the  fact  that  no  two  of  the  de¬ 
scriptions  were  exactly  alike  because 
each  child  was  sitting  in  a  different 
place,  and  so  saw  the  object  from  a 
different  angle.  She  must  also  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  no  two  objects, 
persons,  or  situations  are  exactly  the 
same ;  each  one  is  unique.  To  demon¬ 
strate  differences  still  more  concretely 
a  child  may  be  asked  to  put  his  hands 
on  two  pieces  of  metal,  both  of  which 
look  exactly  alike.  One,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  a  slight  charge  of  electricity,  will 
give  him  a  shock,  while  the  other  will 
merely  feel  cool. 

ProhabUity  and  Change 

To  develop  an  awareness  of  prob¬ 
ability  or  uncertainty,  the  children 
should  participate  in  various  experi¬ 
ments,  involving  chance,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  tossing  pennies,  drawing  black 
and  white  marbles  from  a  bag,  et 


cetera.  Such  demonstrations  should 
be  followed  by  simple  discussions  of 
the  Law  of  Probability.  The  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  weather  predictions  and 
other  prophesies  should  be  stressed  in 
this  connection,  also. 

The  children  should  now  become 
aware  of  the  constant  change  which 
every  person,  object,  and  situation  is 
undergoing  continually.**  To  illus¬ 
trate  tbis  the  teacher  may  use  a  ripe 
vegetable,  or  a  piece  of  fruit,  a  stick 
of  wood,  a  chunk  of  iron,  or  a  pair  of 
shoes,  belonging  to  one  of  the  children 
in  the  group.  She  should  point  out 
that  although  it  may  not  be  noticeable 
to  the  naked  eye,  the  vegetable,  fruit, 
or  wood  is  rotting;  the  iron  is  rusting; 
and  the  shoes  are  wearing  out,  even 
as  they  are  being  observed.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  these  are  kept  in  the  cla.ssroom 
for  a  week  some  change  could  be  seen, 
especially  under  a  microscope.  The 
shoes,  of  course,  should  be  worn  by 
their  owner  during  this  time.  It 
should  be  stressed  that  persons,  ob¬ 
jects,  and  situations  are  not  the  same 
as  they  were  five  minutes  ago;  they 
are  not  the  same  today  as  they  will  be 
tomorrow,  next  week,  next  month,  next 
year,  or  five  years  from  now :  and  yet 
we  call  them  by  the  same  names. 

Stxidy  Each  Child 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  the 
intermediate  grades  the  teacher  should 
make  a  study  of  each  child  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  every  school  year.  One 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  formulate  and 
have  the  children  answer  a  question¬ 
naire,  giving  information  in  regard  to 
their  basic  adjustment  patterns.  Each 


22  See  the  films,  The  Wonder  of  Chemistry,  The  Floic  of  FAeetririty,  Solids,  Liquids, 
and  Gases,  Thinys  Expand  ir/ien  Heated,  and  What  Hakes  Rain,  Young  America  Films. 
Inc.,  op.  eit. 

See  also  Teaching  Elementary  Science  by  Glenn  O.  Blough  and  Paul  E.  Blackwood, 
Bulletin  Number  4,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1948. 
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pupil  should  write  an  autobiography,  overt  behavior  reactions.  The  evalu- 
including  facts  about  his  family,  ations  of  the  immature  nervous  system 
friends,  interests^*  and  hibbies,  excit-  are  rigid,  dogmatic,  and  absolutistic,** 
ing  experiences,  travels,  and  other  in-  while  those  of  the  mature  nervous  sys- 
formation  in  regard  to  his  daily  living,  tern  are  appropriately  flexible  to  tbe 
The  teacher,  of  course  should  study  variability  of  surrounding  reality, 
each  child’s  anecdotal  and  cumulative  Adolescents  and  young  adults  are  con- 
records.*^  She  should  also  adminis-  fronted  with  many  new  personal  and 
ter  achievement  tests,  if  these  are  not  g^cial  problems.**  A  “guidance 
given  routinely  in  the  school.  Pupils  course,”  emphasizing  language  adjust- 
in  need  of  particular  help  should  be  ment,  therefore,  should  be  given  in 
sent  to  the  guidance  s^iaHst,  if  one  g^hools,**  as 

18  available,  for  individual  T.Q.,  apti-  institutions  of  higher  leam- 

tude,  or  personality  tests.**  „  The  time  allotment  should  be 

Counseling  Adolescents  and  a  forty  minute  period  every  day  for 

Young  Adults  at  least  six  months,  but  preferably  one 

By  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  the  year.  Its  overall  purpose  should 

child’s  associative  jiath.s  have  become  be  the  guidance  of  students  in  their 
more  integrated,  and  his  whole  nerv-  school  and  other  experiences.  Speci¬ 
ous  system  is  maturing  rapidly.  As  fically,  it  should  aim  to  teach  students 
he  approaches  adulthood  the  cortical  the  adequate  use  of  the  symbols  which 
areas  of  the  brain,  due  to  the  increas-  they  have  learned  at  earlier  age  levels, 
ing  development  and  complexity  of  so  as  to  prevent  difficulties  due  to  the 
the  associative  paths,  assume  greater  faulty  use  of  language,  and  thus  to 
importance  in  the  child’s  thinking  and  forestall  the  development  of  maladjust- 

23  See  Comic*,  Radio,  Uorie* — and  Children  by  Josette  Frank,  Pamphlet  Number 
148,  The  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc.,  New  York,  1949. 

24  Traxler,  Arthur  E.,  “A  Cnmulatlve-Record  Form  for  the  Elementary  School,” 
The  Elementary  School  Journal,  40:  45-54,  September,  1939;  and  Davia,  Guidance  Hand¬ 
book  for  Teacher*,  op.  cit.,  pp.  5685  and  102-110. 

25  Strang,  Kuth  M.,  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  In  Personnel  Work,  pp.  68-109,  Ilureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1948. 

36  Campbell,  Douglas  G.,  “General  Semantics:  Implications  of  Linguistic  Revision 
for  Theoretical  and  Clinical  Neuro-psychiatry,”  AmcHcan  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  93: 
789-807,  .Tanuary,  1937. 

27  Young,  Kimball,  Personality  and  Problem*  of  Adjustment,  p.  406,  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner,  and  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  1947 ;  and  Smithies,  Elsie  M.,  “An  Experi¬ 
ment  in  Preventive  Guidance,”  Journal  of  the  Kational  Association  of  Deans  of  H’omen, 
6:  3-10,  October,  1942. 

28  Kendig.  Marjorie  M.,  Language  Re-orientation  of  High  School  Curriculum  and 
Scientific  Control  of  Neuro-linguistic  Mechanism*  for  Better  Mental  Health  and  Schol¬ 
astic  .iehicrement.  Institute  of  General  Semantics,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  1935,  and  This 
hiring  Barstow.  Implications  of  Linguistic  Revision  for  School  Learning  and  Person¬ 
ality  .idjustment,  1937;  .Mien,  Richard  D.,  Organization  and  Supervision  of  Guidance  in 
Public  Education,  Inor  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  1937;  Olicksberg,  Charles  I., 
“Methodology  in  Semantics  as  .Applied  to  English,”  The  School  Rericir,  53:  54.5-553, 
November,  1945;  and  Green,  Rosemary  M.,  “The  Role  of  Semantics  in  a  Secondary 
School  Reading  Proprram,”  Education,  69:  590-594,  May,  1949. 

29  Kendig,  Marjorie  M.,  .4  Proposed  Research  Investigation  Valuable  in  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Teaching  on  the  Junior  College  Level:  An  Application  of  General  Seman¬ 
tics,  Institute  of  General  Semantics,  Lakeville,  Conn.,  1935;  Johnson,  Wendell,  “Ex|)eri- 
ences  in  Developing  a  University  Course  in  General  Semantics,”  Papers  from  the  Second 
.imerican  Congress  on  General  Semantics,  pp.  371-379,  Institute  of  General  Semantics, 
Chicago.  1943;  and  Paul,  AVllson  B.,  Frederick  Sorensen,  and  Elwood  Murray,  “The 
Basic  Communications  Course,”  Etc.,  4:  112-125,  Winter,  1947. 
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mentfi.  For  those  students  who  show 
evidences  of  faulty  language  attitudes 
and  habits,  the  purpose  should  be  to 
retrain  their  nervous  systems  so  that 
eventually  they  will  be  able  to  solve 
their  own  problems  by:  (1)  respond¬ 
ing  to  reality,  (2)  discriminating  be¬ 
tween  values,  (3)  making  decisions 
and  predictions  based  on  facts,  (4) 
having  flexible  reaction  patterns,  and 
(5)  adjusting  adequately  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  life. 

The  Adjustment  Course 

The  subject  matter  around  which 
such  an  adjustment  course  should  re¬ 
volve  must  include : 

1.  Facts  about  the  world  of  reality 
in  which  the  student  lives  (his  physi¬ 
cal  environment,  discovered  by  the  sci¬ 
entific  method  in  mathematics,  astron¬ 
omy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  et 
cetera) 

2.  Facts  about  the  student  himself 
(physical  and  mental  hygiene  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  human  nervous  system: 
its  structure,  its  functioning,  and  its 
relationship  to  the  body-as-a-whole) 

3.  Facts  about  the  student’s  lan- 
gjiage,  and  how  it  affects  his  behavior 
(his  adjustment  to  his  world  of  real¬ 
ity;  his  communication  with  others; 
and  his  learning) 

4.  The  basic  premises,  corollaries, 
and  working  propositions  of  General 
Semantics: 

Basic  Premises 

(1)  Incompleteness  (It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  know  or  represent  “all” 
about  a  person,  object,  or  situa¬ 
tion.) 

(2)  Uniqueness  (No  two  persons, 


objects,  or  situations  are  ever 
exactly  alike.) 

(3)  Dependence  (Words  may  be 
used  to  talk  about  words  endless¬ 
ly,  their  meanings  depending  on 
the  personal  interpretation  of  the 
individual  using  them.) 

Corollaries 

(1)  Multi-meaning  (Words  have 
many  meanings,  varying  with  con¬ 
texts.) 

(2)  Interrelationship  (Words  must 
signify  that  events  and  objects 
cannot  be  seperated  in  space- 
time.)*® 

Working  Propositions 

(1)  Probability  (Causes  and  out¬ 
comes  are  uncertain  due  to 
change.) 

(2)  Symbol  Reaction  (Thinking  is 
involved.)*' 

(3)  Scientific  Method  (It  must  be 
applied  to  thinking  and  language 
behavior.) 

5.  Students’  problems  and  malad¬ 
justments  due  to  failure  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  premises,  corollaries,  and 
working  propositions  of  General  Se¬ 
mantics;  and  failure  to  apply  them  to 
language  attitudes  and  habits,  which 
affect  basic  and  overt  behavior  re¬ 
actions 

6.  Problems  and  maladjustments 
which  confront  students  in  their  ad¬ 
justment  to  life.** 

Developing  a  Unit 

This  material  should  be  organized 
into  units,  adapted  to  the  maturity 
level  of  the  students,  so  that  they  and 
the  teacher  may  plan  their  work  effec¬ 
tively.  Suggested  activities  for  such 


.30  Korzybski  used  the  terms:  non-ailness.  non-identity,  self-reflexiveness  for  the 
premises;  and  inulti-ordinality,  non-elementalism  for  the  corollaries. 

31  lacobelli,  Michael,  “The  Semantic  Discipline,”  Modern  Language  Journal,  33: 
16-22,  .Tanuary,  1949. 

32  Camp.  N.  Harry,  .Ir.,  A  Semantic  Approach  to  Ouidanee,  pp.  517-518,  Unpublished 
Doctorate  Dissertation.  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  1948. 
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a  unit,  dealing  with  the  facts  about  the 
world  of  reality  in  which  the  students 
live  are  given  below.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  these  facta  must  be 
dealt  with  in  detail  with  specific  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  implications  they  have 
for  each  student’s  behavior  patterns 
and  his  adjustment  to  his  environ¬ 
ments.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  reading  level  of  the  students, 
assignments  should  be  suggested  in  the 
following  books  which  give  j)ertinent 
background  information : 

The  Restless  Universe  by  Max  Born 
Harper  and  Brothers,  Xew  York. 
1936. 

People  in  Qxuindaries  (Part  II)  by 
Wendell  Johnson;  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  1946. 

Tjingiuige  Habits  in  Human  Affairs 
by  Irving  J.  Lee;  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York,  1941. 

The  Philosophy  of  Physics  by  Hkfax 
Planck;  W.  W.  Norton  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  1936. 

The  Logic  of  Modem  Physics  by 
Percy  W.  Bridgman;  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York. 
1927. 

Science  in  Your  Life  by  John 
Pfeiffer;  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1939. 

Microbe  Hunters  by  Paul  De  Kruif 
Harcourt,  Brace,  and  Company, 
New  York,  1926. 

Problem  Solving  by  J,  Stanley  Gray 
Chapter  X,  Educaiional  Psychol¬ 
ogy,  Edited  by  Charles  E.  Skin¬ 
ner;  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1945. 

The  teacher  of  course  should  simplify, 
clarify,  explain,  and  elaborate  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  these  readings  by  means  of 
lectures  and  class  discussions. 

33 
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As  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  this 
unit  is  to  develop  habits  of  inquiry 
and  evaluation,  it  should  introduce  the 
students  to  the  scientific  method  of 
thinking  and  its  use  in  their  daily  liv¬ 
ing.  This  should  help  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  any  information  which  they 
acquire  is  of  necessity  incomplete.*® 
It  should  lead  them  to  formulate  more 
new  questions  which  are  meaningful 
to  them,  instead  of  asking  stereotyped 
ones  which  often  are  not  understood 
by  the  inquirer.  It  should  teach  them 
to  investigate  the  many  possible  solu¬ 
tions  by  checking  these  against  applica¬ 
ble  life-facts,  instead  of  giving  old 
approved  answers. 

The  following  activities  not  only 
will  help  students  understand,  but  will 
give  them  a  functional  knowledge  of 
the  basic  premises,  corollaries,  and 
working  propositions  of  General 
Semantics : 

1.  Shows  films,  such  as:  How  We 
Get  Our  Power,  Our  Shrinking 
World,  Moleculor  Theory  of  Matter, 
Electrons,  and  Colloids,  to  illustrate 
the  principles  of  science  and  the  world 
in  the  procass  of  constant  change.*'* 

2.  Have  the  students  read  at  least 
three  so-called  popular  scientific  arti¬ 
cles  in  magazines  or  newspapers. 
Have  them  then  write  a  brief  account 
of  each  article,  describing  the  tech¬ 
niques  used  for  ascertaining  the  facts, 
and  evaluating  the  reliability  of  these 
fact-finding  techniques.  Have  them 
list  questions  they  would  like  to  ask 
the  author. 

3.  Have  the  students  visit  in  one 
group,  or  in  small  groups,  a  scientific 
laboratory  to  observe  the  methods  of 
research  in  use.  They  should  ask 
questions  about  how  the  scientific 


See  the  film,  The  Microscope  and  Its  Use,  Youn^  America  Films,  Inc.,  op.  eit. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  Wilmette,  Illinois. 
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apparatus  ia  used.  Each  student 
should  then  write  a  report,  indicating 
what  he  has  learned,  and  the  implica¬ 
tions  for  his  daily  living.*® 

4.  Have  the  students  for  one  day 
observe  the  change  which  is  going  on 
around  them,  keeping  in  mind  the 
deeper  sub-microscopic  levels.*"  A 
class  discussion  may  be  based  on  their 
oral  or  written  reports. 

5.  Have  the  students  bring  to  class 
for  discussion  clippings  (from  daily 
newspapers,  magazines,  or  other  prints 
ed  material)  which  illustrate  indi¬ 
viduals’  responses  to  similarities  only. 

6.  Have  the  students  list  state¬ 
ments  in  Mein  Kampf,  urging  the 
adoption  of  two-valued  (either-or)  ad¬ 
justments,  which  Hitler  used  to  win 
the  support  of  the  German  people. 

7.  Have  the  students,  using  the 
same  book,  list  statements  in  which 
Hitler  disregarded  the  facts  about  the 
world  of  reality  and  about  man. 

8.  Have  the  students  for  one  day 
observe  individuals  and  objects  in 
terms  of  differences  only. 

9.  Have  the  students  index®’  every 
statement  they  make  in  class  orally, 
and  silently  at  other  times,  to  empha¬ 
size  that  each  statement  is  unique.®* 

10.  Have  each  student  go  through 
a  popular  magazine  or  the  editorial 
page  of  a  newspaper  and : 

(a)  Put  quotation  marks  around 
the  words  and  phrases  that  appear  to 
him  to  be  unduly  projective  personal 
evaluations:  have  a  multiplicity  of 


meaning;  the  definitions  of  which  are 
not  agreed  upon  by  everyone;  or  are 
commonly  misused 

(b)  Insert  et  cetera  at  points 
where  he  finds  important  details  or 
alternatives  have  been  omitted 

(c)  Write  dates  under  words  or 
at  the  end  of  sentences,  which,  if  un¬ 
dated,  seem  to  him  to  imply  undue 
generalization 

(d)  Put  index  numbers  after 
each  word  or  phrase  that  seems  too 
sweeping,  inclusive,  and  unlimited 

(e)  Substitute  hypenated  terms 
for  those  he  has  inclosed  with  quota¬ 
tion  marks 

(f )  Use  pttirah  to  indicate  multi¬ 
plicity  of  cauM'  and  effect 

(g)  Change  words  such  as :  many, 
few,  heavy,  ct  cetera  to  definite  quanti¬ 
fying  terms,  such  as:  fifty-three,  six, 
twenty-five  pounds 

(h)  Add  conditional  terms  where 
they  will  improve  the  meaning  such  as : 
under  the  circumstances,  except,  in  our 
classroom 

(i)  Change  words  which  are 
based  upon  the  “is”  of  identity  to 
words  that  express  what  the  student 
actually  sees  as,  for  instance ;  It  seems 
to  me  Johnny  has  a  problem,  instead 
of,  Johnny  is  a  problem  boy 

(j)  Write  in  consciousness  of 
projection  and  abstraction  terms  where 
they  will  be  desirable,  as  for  instance; 
in  my  opinion,  from  my  point  of  view. 


as  for  me 

(k)  Underline  (italicize)  words 


35  .Johnson,  Wendell,  People  in  Quandaries,  pp.  490-491,  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1946. 

36  Levels  whieh  are  not  observable  even  with  the  most  hiffh-powered  instruments. 

37  L'sing  index  numbers  after  specific  terms  to  indicate  that  each  member  of  a 
class  of  persons,  objects,  or  situations  is  different  in  some  characteristics  from  every 
other  member.  For  example,  there  are  many  teachers,  each  of  whom  has  different 
“personality"  traits,  et  cetera,  so  to  distinguish  between  them,  the  student  should  be 
taught  to  think,  speak,  and  write  teacher^,  teacher^,  teacher^j,  et  cetera. 

38  Lee,  Language  Ilabita  in  Human  Affairs,  op.  cit.,  pp.  83  and  111. 
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or  terms  to  emphasize  special  import¬ 
ance.*® 

11.  Have  each  student  write  a 
hundred  word  statement  entitled,  “My 
Opinion  of  Myself,”  using  the  exten¬ 
sion  al  (true-to-fact)  devices. 

12.  Have  each  student  in  the 
group  talk  to  himself  or  to  another  per¬ 
son  for  five  minutes  about  a  person  he 
dislikes,  or  about  a  point  of  view  to 
which  he  is  opposed,  applying  these  de¬ 
vices. 

13.  Have  each  student  bring  to 
class  an  object,  the  origin  and  history 
of  which  he  has  made  a  study.  Have 
him  orally  report  these  details,  but 
also  state  what  is  happening  inside  and 
outside  the  object,  together  with  what 
will  happen  between  two  specific  dates. 

14.  Assign  the  following  list  of 
persons,  objects,  and  places: 

Negroes  Jazz 

Jews  Japan 

Puerto  Ricans  Soviet  Russia 
nouns  Germany 

strike  Henry  Wallace 

union  Harry  Truman 

Old  Maid  F.D.R. 

Zoot  Suiter  John  L.  Lewis 

Jitterbugs  G.I. 

Have  the  students  indicate  how  each 
member  of  a  class  is  different  from 
every  other  member,  and  report 
changes  which  occur  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  place  to  place. 

Other  units  may  deal  with:  (1)  the 
facts  about  the  student  himself  (physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  hygiene),  including  a 


shorter  unit  on  the  human  nervous 
system;  (2)  the  facts  about  language 
and  how  it  affects  behavior;  (3)  the 
basic  premises,  corollaries,  and  work¬ 
ing  propositions  of  General  Seman¬ 
tics;  (4)  semantic  relaxation ;'‘®  (5) 
the  problems  and  maladjustments  re¬ 
sulting  from  failure  to  be  conscious  of 
the  principles  of  science  and  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Semantics,  and  from  failure  to 
apply  these  principles  to  language  atti¬ 
tudes  and  habits,  which  affect  basic 
and  overt  behavior  reactions;  (6)  the 
student’s  own  analysis  of  himself  and 
of  the  problems  that  seem  to  confront 
him."* 

Need  for  Small  Special  Groups 

Although  adequate  preventive  group 
counseling  may  be  carried  on  in  classes 
of  about  thirty-five,  there  will  be  at 
times  a  need  for  smaller  special  groups 
of  those  students  who  have  more  seri¬ 
ous  problems  or  maladjustments. 
Against  a  background  of  facts  about: 
(1)  himself  as  a  “personality”  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  world  of  reality;  (2)  his 
language;  and  (3)  the  scientific  meth¬ 
od  and  General  Semantics,  the  teacher 
of  the  guidance  course  will  create  an 
atmosphere  of  honesty  by  relating  his 
own  life-story:  discussing  himself  and 
his  personal  problems  frankly  and 
fully.  Thus  the  students’  participa¬ 
tion  may  be  enlisted.  Some  will  vol¬ 
unteer  to  tell  their  own  stories,  and  by 
the  time  three  or  four  have  done  so 
in  detail,  the  others  will  be  willing  or 
anxious  to  do  so.  Each  student  for 


39  Korzj'bski  originated  the  extensional  (true-to-fact)  devices  of  using  index  num¬ 
bers,  dates,  et  cetera,  hyphens,  and  quotation  marks.  To  these  Johnson  added  the 
use  of  plurals;  conditional,  quantifying,  and  actional  terms;  those  indicating  conscious¬ 
ness  of  projection;  and  underlining  (italicizing). 

40  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  230-236. 

41  These  units  were  developed  and  used  with  high  school  groups  by  N.  Harry 
Camp.  Jr. 

See  ifelf-meanuremcnt  Projects  in  Group  Guidance  by  Richard  D.  Allen,  Inor  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  New  York.  1934 ;  “Word  Concepts”  by  Joseph  L.  McKinney  and  Avery 
F.  Olney,  The  Clearing  House,  23;  156-159;  and  Group  Guidance  by  Robert  Hoppock, 
McGraw-Hill  Hook  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1949. 
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part  of  tho  time  should  talk  before  a 
full-length  mirror,  describing  objec¬ 
tively  his  liabilities  as  well  as  his  diffi¬ 
culties.  He  should  bo  encouraged  to 
discuss  his  feelings  and  how  they  have 
affected  his  problem.  After  a  student 
has  talked  about  himself,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  should  be  asked  to 
question  him,  make  comments,  and 
give  concrete,  constructive  suggestions 
for  solving  his  problem.  Role-playing, 
the  dramatic  skit,  or  psycho-drama 
may  be  helpful,  also.'**  Such  group 
therapy  provides  an  opportunity  to  put 
into  practice  some  of  the  adjustment 
principles  the  student  has  learned.^* 
He  comes  to  realize  that  truth  is  rela¬ 
tive,  and  that  his  reactions  and  be¬ 
havior  are  alterable  rather  than  fixed. 
He  also  will  be  encouraged  V)y  know¬ 
ing  that  other  individuals  have  had 
adjustment  problems,  many  of  which 
seemed  even  more  baffling  than  his 
own.  He  may  thus  come  to  realize 
that  since  others  have  been  able  to 
solve  their  problems  he  may,  also.  In 
such  a  small  group  a  much  more  ade¬ 
quate  opportunity  is  provided  for  the 
teacher  to  discover  any  students  who 
have  such  a  serious  physical  handicap 


or  “j)er8onality”  maladjustment  that 
they  should  be  referred  for  more  spe¬ 
cialized  medical  and  psychiatric  treat¬ 
ment.^*  Some  few  students  may  re¬ 
quire  private  conferences  in  which 
more  intensive  guidance  can  be  given 
by  the  teacher. 

Preventive  Group  Counseling 
without  Added  Cost 
Preventive  group  counseling,  begun 
as  soon  as  the  child  comes  to  school 
can  be  provided  without  increasing  the 
school  budget,  because  every  teacher 
from  the  nursery  school  on  is  a  key  in¬ 
dividual  in  any  adequate  guidance  pro¬ 
gram.  Even  the  little  child  who  en¬ 
ters  school  with  maladjustments  al¬ 
ready  developing,  may  be  helped  to 
overcome  his  difficulties  as  they  arise. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  a  community 
l>ecomes  aware  of  the  vital  importance 
of  the  adjustment  of  its  children,  guid¬ 
ance  experts  will  be  brought  in.  At 
first  they  may  act  only  as  consultants, 
but  then  later  they  should  l)eoome 
permanent  staff-members  in  the 
schools  to  help  the  classroom  teachers 
with  the  treatment  of  the  most  seri¬ 
ously  maladjusted  individuals. 


42  Sterling,  Nora,  The  Inn  and  Out$,  and  the  IJincunnion  Guide,  Committee  on  Men¬ 
tal  Hygiene,  In.'S  Hast  22nd.  St.,  New  York,  1949. 

43  Johnson,  op.  cit.,  pp.  420-421;  Baruch,  Dorothy  \V.,  “Description  of  a  Project  in 
Group  Therapy,”  Journal  of  Vonnult-Pgychology,  9:  271-286,  November,  1945;  Thom, 
Douglas  .4..  Oiiidiny  the  Adolrnrcnt,  Revised,  United  States  Children’s  Bureau,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C..  1946;  and  United  States  Children’s  Bureau, 
Understanding  Juvenile  Uelinguency,  Publication  300,  Revised,  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1949. 

See  also  the  film.s;  Iloir  Do  You  Do,  The  House  /  Lire  In,  tttage  Fright  and  What 
to  do  about  It,  Platform  Posture  and  Movement,  and  Function  of  Gestures,  Young 
■Vmerica  Films,  Inc.,  op.  cit. 

44  Napoli.  Peter  .1.,  An  Abstract  of  Finger-Painting  and  Personality  Diagnosis, 
Unpublished  Doctorate  Dissertation,  New  York  University,  1945. 
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